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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


th 
HE relief column on its way to Fez has halted at El 
Kunitra, as there has been some difficulty in provisioning 
it. It is probable that two depdts will be formed on the 
road, and this means that the march will, after all, be a 
slow affair. .The Times correspondent in Paris believes 
that the relief force will not enter Fez unless it is 
absolutely necessary to do so. The Tangier correspon- 
dent of the Times says in Thursday's paper that the 
Sultan's brother, Mulai el Zin, who has been proclaimed 
Sultan by some of the tribesmen, is in the camp of 
the Beni M’Tir rebels. Mulai Hafid was much impressed 
by the news of his brother’s proclamation, and was very 
angry with his Grand Vizier, Glawi, who had seen the 
tents of Mulai el Zin in the course of a reconnaisance, 
bat had not delivered an attack. Mulai Hafid’s alarm 
took the form of arresting two of his own brothers, and he 
was with difficulty prevented from executing them. A walled 
town lika Fez could probably hold out indefinitely against 
assault, but treachery from within is always to be feared. 
Major Brémond’s force rejoined the garrison at Fez with a 
loss of thirty men. News of a general attack on the rebels is 
awaited. 








The Vienna correspondent of the Times reports in last 
Saturday’s paper that an extraordinary petition for clemency 
has been addressed by Albanian refugees in Montenegro to 
the Sultan. The petitioners speak of prostrating themselves 
at the Sultan’s feet, and go on: “Great is our error, but 
greater be thy clemency. Mayest thou receive us as penitents 
into thy dominions.” It is difficult to know how to reconcile 
this with the fairly regular announcement of Albanian 
successes in the fighting. It may be that the petition is not 
spontaneous; and if it has been inspired by the Turkish 
Government it perhaps prepares the way, as the correspondent 
suggests, for a more conciliatory policy. The recent abolition 
of the courts-martial and the granting of permission to use 
the Latin characters in Albanian schools may, at any rate, 
be taken as signs of such a tendency. 


A special correspondent of the Times gives in last Saturday’s 
paper an interesting analysis of feeling in the United States about 
the Philippines. He says that to judge summarily from con- 
versations about the Philippines one might suppose that 
America was on the point of abandoning the islands. Yet 
there is really no such intention, and the remarks of Americans 








accept them. But to give up what is already accepted is 
another matter. 


Professor E. G. Browne sent to the Manchester Guardian 
of Wednesday an account of the present condition of Persia 
which he had just received from a friend at Teheran. The 
Russian troops are said to have evacuated Kazvin, with the 
exception of fifty men who remain as a “consular guard,” 
but they still occupy Tabriz, Ardebil, and Astara. The 
question of the loan of £1,200,000 is not yet settled, and 
the American advisers have not yet arrived. “The most 
hopeful feature,” Professor Browne says, “ is the tact, wisdom, 
and uprightness of the new Regent, who is entirely fulfilling 
the high hopes which his acceptance of this arduous post 
everywhere aroused.” After requiring that all members of 
the Mejliss should adhere to one or another of the great 
political parties, the Regent set to work to rid the country 
of the terrorists. “As a result of these deportations 
assassinations have ceased.” Professor Browne, though 
deploring the behaviour of the Russian troops, describes the 
outlook as much more favourable than a few months ago. 


The Guildhall meeting in support of Anglo-American 
Arbitration was held yesterday week. The Prime Minister 
proposed the principal resolution. The situation, he 
pointed out, had not been organised or engineered 
by the apparatus of diplomacy; the initiative, as they 
gladly and gratefully acknowledged, had been taken by the 
Chief Magistrate of the United States, but the seed had 
fallen on ground prepared to receive it. The history of 
the last few centuries showed that some of the bloodiest 
and most wasteful wars had been waged between re- 
lated peoples, and it was surely a lesson to those who 
despaired of mankind to see the two great English-speaking 
communities of the world led by a common instinct to recognise 
that war between them would be an unthinkable crime, and 
prepared to enter into a solemn compact which would make 
it for the future an impossible contingency. The compact 
now suggested, he insisted, had no ulterior political purpose. 
If this compact was ratified between the United Kingdom 
and the United States, a step would have been taken, im- 
measurable in extent, incomparable in significance in the 
onward progress of humanity. 


Mr. Balfour, in seconding the motion, said that he rejoiced 
in the opportunity of taking an active part in furthering a 
cause which throughout his political life had been very near 
his heart. The two great political parties had always been 
at one in this great aim of rendering impossible the con- 
tingency of war between the two great English-speaking 
communities of the world. While looking forward to the 
ultimate elimination of war, he could not hope for any 
immediate fruit in the lessening of our responsibilities or of the 
burden of armaments. None the less, the treaty would be the 
beginning of a new era; it would be the first attempt to reach 
that view of a common bond between all civilised nations which 
should prevent those barbarous survivals being still used for 
the settlement of International disputes. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who warmly supported the Treaty, commented 
on the singular unanimity of the speeches they had just heard. 
He was supported by Archbishop Bourne, the Chief Rabbi, 
the Rev. F. B. Meyer (on behalf of the Free Churohes), and 
Sir Joseph Ward (the Prime Minister of New Zealand). 
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In the Commons on Monday afternoon the Prime Minister 
made his promised statement on the appointment of Justices 
of the Peace. Ina general reply, he noted that the questions 
mainly related to the Advisory Committees, which were unani- 
mously recommended, on the suggestion of the Lord Chancellor 
himself, by the Royal Commission which had exhaustively in- 
quired intothe matter and reported last July. Asa result, thirty- 
six Committees had been appointed in England, Scotland and 
Wales, and when arrangements now proceeding were com- 
pleted by next August, sixty-seven Committees would be set 
up. The course adopted was to set up Committees as and 
when the Lord Chancellor was informed by local justices that 
more J.P.’s were wanted for any county, and it went without 
saying that the Lord Chancellor would see that they were 
fairly and properly constituted and of a representative 
character. This statement having excited derisive laughter 
from some Ministerialists Mr. Asquith repeated it with 
emphasis. There was, he added, no secret as to the names of 
members of the Committees which would be available for local 
publication. The Committee would consider any names they 
thought fit for the Commission of the Peace, and the Lord 
Chancellor did not propose to recommend names to them, but 
would, if convenient, transmit suggestions without comment. 


Mr. Asquith next read a letter from Lord Loreburn, in 
which he stated that he was alone responsible for appointing 
Justices. He had always regarded this duty as belonging 
exclusively to his office :-— 

“The principles on which this business has been transacted in 

my time were explained in my evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission last year. They were adopted very deliberately. I believe 
they are very sound, and I shall certainly adhere to them as long 
as I remain Chancellor, availing myself of the assistance I expect 
from the committces recommended by the Royal Commission.” 
In view of the fact that only about a dozen of the Committees 
had as yet actually sent in recommendations, Mr. Asquith 
declared that he considered a general discussion of the ques- 
tion as premature and unlikely to throw any light on the 
question, and refused to reconsider his decision when appealed 
to by Mr. Primrose. He approved, however, of Mr. Ian 
Malcolm’s suggestion that the names of the members of the 
Advisory Committee should be published as a Parliamentary 
Paper, and promised to see if it could be carried out. 


Mr. Asquith’s firmness in dealing with the matter does him 
the utmost credit. It is not merely a question of loyalty toa 
colleague, but of maintaining the principle, to which Lord 
Loreburn has inflexibly adhered, that such appointments 
should be made solely with a view to securing the best men 
without the slightest regard to their party politics. Of the 
Lord ChancelJor’s action we will only say that it was worthy 
not only of his great office and profession but of his own high 
character. It is true that nothing less than a determina- 
tion not to be bullied into a dereliction of duty by party 
Tapers and Tadpoles was to be expected from Lord 
Loreburn. Still, it is refreshing to find a man who will not 
only stand no nonsense on a matter of public duty but will 
say what he means straight out. 


The discussion in Committee of amendments to the second 
clause of the Parliament Bill was concluded on Monday by 
the help of the “kangaroo” closure. Early in the debate Mr. 
Asquith accepted an amendment of Mr. Bridgeman’s. The 
Bill in its original form provided that two years must elapse 
between the introduction of a Bill and its passing the House 
of Commons for a third time; but the amendment declares 
that the two years are to date from the second reading of a 
Bill. Among the amendments that were defeated was one by 
Mr. Malcolm proposing that the sessions referred to in the 
Parliament Bill should consist of not less than one hundred 
and twenty days. Another, moved by Mr. Peel, suggested 
that the Bill should be applicable to only one Bill in each 
session. Perhaps the most interesting debate was that upon 
Mr. Hope’s proposal that it should be lawful for the Crown, 
by an Order in Council, to suspend the operation of a Bill 
passed without the Lords’ consent for not more than four 
months. Mr. Balfoar pointed out, however, that the Crown 
could not be allowed to act even for four months on the advice 
of any Ministers who could not command a majority in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Asquith described the amendment 
as an attempt to revive the veto of the Orown in order to 
prevent the suspension of the Veto of the Lords. 





The greater part of Tuesday’s debate upon the Parliam 
Bill was occupied by a discussion of the Principle of n 
second clause, the rejection of which was moved by M 
S. Roberts. Mr. Churchill declared that a great Const, 
tutional change was rcndered necessary by the legislative 
deadlock due to the action of the Lords. The second i 
secured the predominance of the Commons, but dig not 
secure absolute equality between the parties ; a reform of the 
Upper Chamber was consequently a necessary complement of 
the Parliament Bill. Mr. Balfour replied that the hi 
the Lords over a long period showed clearly that the deadlock 
in legislation was imaginary. If things remained ag they 
were the House of Commons would be in less danger of losing 
its predominance than if a second elective Chamber were set 
up. Mr. Balfour went on to describe the Parliament Bill as 
an interim Bill. “It is not even a temporary arrangement to 
give time for a greater scheme; it is an ad hoe Bill, not to im. 
prove the Constitution, but to carry certain measures you 
want to see carried.” 


On Wednesday the Committee stage of the Parliament Bij 
was concluded by a discussion of the Preamble, the omission 
of which was moved by Mr. Barnes on behalf of the Labour 
Party. Mr. Asquith re-stated the attitude of the Government 
which, he maintained, had never altered. He was satisfieg 
that it was in the interests of a democratic country to have, 
Second Chamber “ clothed with definite and limited functions, 
not in any sense competing with, as the origin of the popular 
will, the primarily elected representatives of the people” 
Under the Parliament Bill the Liberal Party might be faced 
with restrictions, obstacles, and delays; and, on the other 
hand, the Bill provided no security against the predominanee 
of a Single Chamber under a Unionist Government. The 
Government regarded it as their first duty to pass the Puarlia- 
ment Bill, without which they were impotent; but it would not 
be right for them to omit the solemn declaration of their 
intention to complete the emancipation of the Lower Honse 
by a complete change and reconstitution of the other Chamber, 
The discussion which followed, and in which Mr. Balfour took 
part, raised no new points of interest, and the amendment was 
ultimately defeated by a majority of 171 (218-47). 


It is, we fear, useless to reiterate what we have said before 
in condemnation of the Government’s refusal to agree to any 
compromise, and of their cynical avowal that they are estab- 
lishing Single-Chamber government in order to make it pos- 
sible to carry Home Rule. We may note, however, a curious 
suggestion in the Political Notes in the Times of Thursday, 
to the effect that the Government may possibly allow Lord 
Lansdowne’s Bill for reforming the House of Lords to pass, 
subject, of course, to the provisions of the Veto Bill. In thas 
way the promises of the Preamble would be kept, or appear to 
be kept, and yet we should be completely under Single- 
Chamber rule. Time will show whether there is any founda 
tion for the rumour. 


On Thursday Mr. Lloyd George introduced his Bill for 


insurance against invalidity and unemployment. We 
have dealt with his speech in detail in our leading 
columns, and will only express here our satisfaction that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has sufficiently recovered from 
his throat troubles to be able to make sc prolonged and trying 
an oratorical effort. 


In the House of Lords on Tuesday Lord Dunmore’s Small 
Ownership and National Land Bank Bill was given a second 
reading. Lord Dunmore explained that its object was te 
encourage the extension of small ownerships of agricultural 
land by increasing the facilities for transfer and by authoris- 
ing the establishment of a National Land Bank to advance 
money on mortgage for purchase. It was provided that the 
County Council should keep a register of all agricultural land 
for sale, and all land so registered was to be free from the 
land value duties, subject to certain restrictions. The ad- 
vances of capital from the land bank would, under the Bill, be 
at a rate of not more than four per cent. interest, of which 
half per cent. was allocated to the sinking fund for the re 
demption of the loan. The Bill was based on the three 
principles of ownership, easy access to capital at a low rate of 
interest, and co-operation. Lord Dunmore added that by ® 
sound system of co-operation it should be possible to over 
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come any economic disadvantage there might be in splitting 


up large farms. 

In the House of Lords on Monday the Duke of Marl- 
borough raised the question of emigration to the Colonies, 
with regard to which he maintained that the Government had 
taken no action. Lord Lucas, in reply, pointed out that there 
were already many extremely effective agencies, among them 
being the Emigrants’ Information Office and the Labour 
Exchanges. The results were striking, for last year over two- 
thirds of the total number of emigrants from these shores 
went to British Colonies. The question was to be raised at 
the Imperial Conference, and if proposals for mutual co- 
operation were put forward, the Government would do every- 
thing they could to meet the wishes of the Dominions. On 
the same day the question of the Congo was raised by Lord 
Mayo, who asked why no Consular reports had been published 
since 1909. Lord Morley replied that at this moment two 
Consular Agents were travelling in the more recently opened 
areas, and that their reports were expected shortly. 





We note with no small satisfaction that the Bishop of 
Hereford has issued a letter to his Diocese stating that he 
is inviting to a Coronation celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion both members of the Established Church “and also 
such of our Nonconformist neighbours and friends who may 
feel moved to join in our worship on this unique occasion.” 
The Bishop proceeds to show that though scruples may 
arise in the minds of some of the clergy, there is no real 
ground for them. Many men, because they feel “that 
episcopacy is essential to the Church of Christ,” consider that 
“communion with non-episcopal Christians is difficult to 
accept.” “But it is now almost universally recognised that, 
whilst episcopacy (to use the language of theologians) is of 
the bene esse, it is not of the esse of the Church ; in other words, 
that, good and valuable as history has proved it, and as we 
believe it to be, it is not an essential and indispensable part of 
the Church’s organisation.” Therefore there is no reason 
why episcopal and non-episcopal Christians should not kneel 
together at the Lord’s Table. 


The Bishop goes on to meet the alleged difficulty of the 
rubric at the end of the Confirmation Service, which states 
that “none shall be admitted to the Holy Communion until 
such time as he be confirmed or be ready and desirous to be 
confirmed.” The Bishop holds with Bishop Creighton that 
“this rubric was intended solely as a direction for normal 
eases in our own Church and did not contemplate the case of 
Nonconformists.” Bishop Creighton stated that Archbishop 
Benson agreed with him in this view, as did also Archbishop 
Maclagan and Archbishop Tait. The Bishop adds that it is 
well known “that members of other Protestant Churches were 
in former years freely admitted to Communion in our Church, 
80 that in this invitation we shall be transgressing no rule of 
Church order.” 


The Bishop might have added, as a precedent, the Com- 
munion of the company of the revisers of the Bible which 
was held in Westminster Abbey on the completion of their 
work. A number of Nonconformist scholars were Communi- 
cants. Again, he might have noted the fact that the Prince 
Consort and other members of non-Episcopal Protestant 
Churches, who have married into our Royal Family, including, 
we believe, Queen Alexandra, have been accustomed to receive 
the Communion in our Church without Episcopal Confirma- 
tion. Finally, it may be pointed out that the Royal Commis- 
sion on Ritual, with only one dissentient, recommended in 
their report in 1870 that a new rubric should be added to the 
Communion Service to the following effect: “But Note, the 
foregoing directions are not to be held to authorise the refusal 
of the Holy Communion to those who humbly and devoutly 
desire to partake thereof.” We do not think anyone who 
studies the history of the Rubric added to the Confirmation 
Service in Charles II.’s time can doubt that it was intended not 
to exclude Nonconformists but merely to support the institu- 
tion of Confirmation and to prevent the admission to the Com- 
munion of young children. The addition of the words “or 
be ready and desirous to be confirmed ”—inserted to meet the 
objections of the Presbyterians—was intended to prevent the 
exclusion of adults from the Lord’s Table merely on the ground 
of non-Confirmation. The Bishop of Hereford, by his wise 
ind generous action, deserves the gratitude of all who desire 





to maintain the comprehensive and national character of the 
Church of England. 


On Thursday the Bishop of Winchester, in the Upper House 
of Convocation of Canterbury, strongly condemned the action 
of the Bishop of Hereford as being “a contravention of sacred 
principles,” and as being “unconstitutional in the deepest 
sense of the word.” The Bishop of Winchester has, of course, 
a perfect right to condemn action which he thinks wrong, but 
the Bishop of Hereford has also a perfect right to do what he 
thinks right—provided always it is not contrary to the law of 
the land or the law of the Church. By this we mean not 
what individuals consider is or ought to be the law, but the law 
in the true sense, that is, that which is enforceable in the 
Courts of the Realm—Ecclesiastical and Civil. If the Bishop 
of Hereford has violated the law, by all means let his action 
be called in question by judicial process. We venture to pre- 
dict, however, that neither at common law, by statute law, nor 
by any canon which has the force of law, will he be found to 
be contemplating an illegal act, or to have committed one, in 
administering the sacrament to Nonconformists. All prece- 
dent is on the side of the Bishop of Hereford. 


The result of the polling at Cheltenham was declared on 
the evening of Friday, April 29th. The figures were :—Mr. J 
T. Agg-Gardner (U.) 4,043; Major L. Mathias (L.) 4,039, or a 
Unionist majority of four, and the result is a Unionist gain. 
At the General Election Mr. Mathias was returned by ninety- 
three votes, the total poll being 483 smaller. Since 1895 the 
seat has alternately been held by Unionists and Liberals, the 


largest majority having been 469. 


The Royal Academy Banquet was held on Saturday. Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, who replied for the Royal Family, spoke 
from personal observation of the success of the British section 
at the International Exhibition at Rome, in which the British 
school was worthily represented. Lord Haldane, for the 
Army, quoted the speech of Pericles, in which he told 
the Athenians not to lose heart “because you do not see 
your Army at the moment at the strength of your possible 
opponents. The earth has two constituents, land and sea, and, 
situated as Athens is, so long as you command the sea you 
command the world.” What was true of Athens, Lord 
Haldane continued, was true, perhaps, even more of us. The 
Prime Minister regretted that there was no presentation of any 
of his own colleagues at the Academy, and without entering 
on any detailed criticism, judiciously commended the variety 
and range of British art shown in the Exhibition. 


A correspondent describes in the Manchester Guardian of 
Monday the new “skyscraper,” of which plans have recently 
been filed in New York. It will be 750 feet high and will 
contain 55 storeys. The Monument in London is 202 feet: 
the highest tower of the Houses of Parliament is 331 feet; 
and the cross of St. Paul’s is less than 365 feet. The correspon- 
dent says there is no grave danger, as is often supposed, from 
the corrosion of the steel girders, provided that the inspectors 
do not scamp their work. The great risk is fire. 


The trial of the prisoners charged with the murder of 
policemen at Houndsditch, with being accessories after the 
fact, and with burglary, began at the Central Criminal 
Court before Mr. Justice Grantham on Monday. The Judge 
said that there was no evidence that Dubof or Peters fired 
any shot; it would, therefore, be wiser to drop the charge 
of murder, and go un only with the charge of being accessories 
after the fact. The prisoners were then acquitted on the 
charge of murder. On Tuesday Dubof, Peters, and Nina 
Vassilleva were tried for being accessories after the fact. The 
Judge, again intervening, said that after going very carefully 
through the evidence of the previous day, he did not con- 
sider there was a case against the prisoners even on this 
count. He desired to say, however, that the case had been 
rightly committed to that court by the Alderman, and that 
the police had worked up the evidence most ably. The trial 
of Dubof, Peters, Nina Vassilleva, and a fourth prisoner, 
John Rosen, then proceeded on the charge of burglary. 








Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. Mar. 9th 
Consols (25) were on Friday 81j—Friday week 81. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NATIONAL INSURANCE SCHEME. 


J le Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme is so attrac- 
tive that it is difficult to keep one’s head in regard to 
it. Consider what it promises. Geet working man and 
woman in the country are to be insured aguinst the evils of 
sickness, and, ultimately, of unemployment—those grim 
nightmares which haunt the homes of the poor. Every 
household in the land is to be raised by the beneficent 
operation of the State to the position which the best and 
most self-respecting have already reached by their own 
efforts. The poor are to be organised so as to stand out- 
side the worst evils of destitution, or, at any rate, outside 
the evils which flow from adverse fortune and not from 
vice. When a man,ora y, in the State offers so much 
and attempts to relieve humanity of so great a burden, 
one’s first impulse is to withhold all criticism. Nothing, 
one feels, should be done which may even have the appear- 
ance of interfering with so noble a work. All we ought to 
do is to stand aside and bid him, and them, do their best 
in God’s name. Yet such an attitude of unreasoning 
optimism would, in truth, be very foolish and very injurious. 
lt is essential that the country should keep a cool judgment 
in the face of what seems a cataract of te Aetcteed comfort, 
and insist that it will not be swept away in a delirium 
of enthusiasm. If the torrent is not controlled and kept 
within bounds, it may in the end do more harm than good. 
As every owner of a water meadow knows, irrigation, 
though good in itself, can easily be overdone. A man’s 
fields may be ruined instead of rendered fruitful by an ill- 
spent flood. A good insurance scheme, even though it may 
not wholly change the face of the world and of human 
nature, may do much. One badly planned, or wasteful of 
the national resources, may do far more harm than good. 
With so much apology, we will try to set forth an 
outline of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s scheme. In 
the first place, it is divided into two parts—insurance 
against sickness, and insurance against unemployment. 
The scheme for sick benefits begins with free medical 
relief and free drugs for all persons insured. Next, the 
weekly allowance for the first three months of sickness is to 
be 10s. for men and 7s.6d. forwomen. For the subsequent 
three months there is to be an allowance of 5s. for both 
sexes. In the case of permanent disablement through sick- 
ness, 58. is to be paid weekly to men and women alike. In 
addition, consumption sanatoria are to be established 
throughout the country and a maternity grant of 30s. is to 
be given to all mothers. Who are to enjoy those 
benefits? Speaking generally, all workers with imcomes 
under the limit of the income-tax taxation—that is, £160 a 
year. The scheme, however, is not to include married 
women unless they are workers. The number of 
persons to be thus insured is calculated at 14,700,000. 
Those who are to be exem from the scheme are 
soldiers and sailors (special provision is to be made 
for them later), teachers, persons in Government and 
municipal employment, commission agents, and casual 
labourers. The age beyond which admission to the bene- 
fits of the scheme cannot be gained is placed at sixty-five. 
The age at which admission to the scheme begins is six- 
teen. It is to be noted that the obtaining of allowances is 
to be dependent on patients obeying the doctors’ orders. 
The manner in which the scheme is to be applied is 
roughly as follows: Speaking generally, the male worker 
is to be compelled to pay 4d. a week out of his wages to 
the Insurance fund, and the woman worker 3d. The 
employer in both cases is to 3d. a week, and 
the State 2d. The payments of the worker and the 
employer are to be made by means of stamps attached 
to a card, and paid in to the Post Office. Special arrange- 
ments are to be made for men who work on their own. 
In the case of men working at low wages the rate 
of payment is to be less and the benefit less. A man 
who earns 2s. 6d. a day will pay 3d. instead of 4d, 
one with only 2s. a day or less, 2d. a week, and the 
man earning ls. 6d. a day only Id. a week. In these 
cases, however, compensation to the fund will be made by 
extra payments from the employers who are supposed to 
profit by cheap labour. That, we may say in passing, 
seems to us a very doubtful, if not dangerous, arrangement, 
for it assumes what is contrary to all fact—namely, that 





a 
employers who use the cheaply remunerated types of labour 
are thereby in an easy financial position. As a matter of 
fact, experience shows that it is the small and Poor, not 
the rich, employer who makes use of the lowest types af 
labour. To treat him as aman who has a larger i 
of profit is absurd. The method by which the money is to 
be distributed is difficult to explain shortly. As far ag 
possible, approved Friendly Societies are to be used. 


Unemployment insurance, though as far as it goes it ig 
to be compulsory, is, to begin with, to affect only two 
trades—those of engineering and building. In this cagg 
the workmen are to pay 2}d. a week and the employer 
23d., while the State is to contribute a quarter of the 
cost. The unemployed allowance is to be 7s. a week for 
fifteen weeks, but there is to be no payment for the first 
week’s unemployment, and no unemployed pay is to be given 
through strikes or lock-outs, or in cases where a man hag 
been dismissed for misconduct. This last provision seems 
to promise a fruitful crop of disputes as to what is mig. 
conduct and what is harshness or oppression on the 
of the employer. Labour exchanges are to provide the 
machinery for the scheme, and Trade Unions are to claim 
payment for unemployed benefits paid by them. The 
unemployed insurance scheme will, it is estimated, affect 
2,400,000 men. Thus the total of persons affected by the 
Bill will be something like 17 millions. 


Two questions must always be asked in regard to any 
scheme of State action, however beneficial. The first 
is—What will it cost? And the second: Where is the 
money to come from? In the present case we are told that 
the cost to the State of insurance against sickness when it 
is in full working order will be over 4} millions a year, 
while the State contribution to the unemployed scheme will 
be £750,000—that is, a total cost of nearly 54 millions. Mr. 
Asquith in introducing the Old Age Pensions Bill declared 
that the maximum cost would be 6 millions a year. We 
ventured to say that it would turn out to be 12 millions. 
In reality, as the Chancellor of the Exchequer acknow- 
ledged on Thursday night, it is already 13 millions a year, 
and is rising. On the present occasion we predict that 
when both schemes are in full working they cannot cost 
less than 10 millions a year as regards the Government 
contribution. But another 10 millions a year cannot be 
raised from the already overburdened taxpayer without 
very considerable evils following in its train. We do not 
say that these sacrifices will be necessarily so great as to 
forbid the scheme, but, at any rate, they involve evils 
which must be faced. The notion that money 
can be taken out of the taxpapers’ pockets without anybody 
suffering is one that no sane man can hold. 

In addition to the evils which must come from the great 
and new burden assumed by the State, there are one or twe 
other obstacles to the scheme worth consideration. To 
some extent the sickness scheme, and even the unemploy- 
ment scheme itself, will increase unemployment. In the 
first place, the employer, who will have such large 

yments to make, will be inclined to reduce his 
abour list and eliminate from it all unnecessary 
persons. He will be specially inclined to do this m 
the case of trades insured against unemployment, for he 
will not have the feeling that the men knocked off the 
wages sheet will be sent to starve. Next, the scheme 
will tend to reduce wages, or, at any rate, to prevent them 
from rising. Lord Furness, the Daily Mail tells us, has 
already stated that in the case of one of his firms the 
employer's contribution will amount to £166 a week. 
Unless the business is far more elastic, and has a far 
greater margin of profit than most businesses, we may be 
sure that in such cases an effort will be made towards 
economising, and the easiest, perhaps the only place im 
which such economy can be made will be the wages bill. 
Finally, the tremendous problem of malingering must be 
faced. It is a difficult business at present, but it will be 
much greater when men feel that by pretending to be ill, 
or, if you will, giving way unduly to illness, they are not 
robbing their societies, but merely dipping into what seems 
to them the illimitable pocket of the nation. Allied with 
this is what might be called unemployment malingering. 
We all know men of whom it may be said that if it were 
to rain “jobs” from Heaven their heads are of such 
shape that not one would be found to fit them. We shall 
be lucky if the scheme does not stimulate the development 
of this class, and on a huge scale. 
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———————— 
THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 


HOUGH we adhere to the belief expressed by us last 
week that Germany has no deliberate intention of 
tering her policy in regard to Morocco, we fear that the 
German Press is only too likely to create an uneasy, and con- 
uently dangerous, feeling between Germany and France. 
It would seem, too, that this attitude of hostility and mina- 
tory criticism will be taken up by the official as well as the 
unofficial Press. In other words, the German Government 
may be expected to adopt a policy which, unfortunately, it is 
well versed in—the pelicy of encouraging the creation of 
a menacing public opinion in Germany, in order that it may 
the more easily deal with France, and obtain striking 
Jomatic victories which can be paraded as proof 
of how potent and how vigilant is the nation “in shining 
armour.” The German Foreign Office is always inclined 
to think it advantageous to take advantage of the 
temporary embarrassments of other Powers to make 
them acknowledge Germany’s preponderating position 
in Europe, a position due to her mastery of the big 
battalions and of the strong alliances. The men who 
control German state-craft like to make it clear to 
all the world that, as her statesmen have actually 
said, no European Power can ignore Germany or act 
without her knowing the reason why. 

The fact that the right of France to aspecialand privileged 
position in Morocco was in effect acknowledged at the Alge- 
ciras Conference will not, we fear, be allowed to interfere with 
the carrying eut of the policy of reminding France and the 
world that Germany has always to be reckoned with. 
Again, the fact that the agreement of 1909 stated that the 
German Government recognised “ that the special political 
interests of France are closely bound up in that country 
[ie., Morocco] with the consolidation of order and internal 
peace,” and that it declared that Germany “ was resolved 
not to impede those interests,” will again be ignored in 
spirit, if not in the letter. For example, the North German 
Gazette, which may be regarded as a semi-official organ of 
the Government, warned France in effect that, though she 
could not be blamed “for taking all appropriate measures 
for the security of her officers,” she must remember that 
she “carried responsibility for the consequences of the 
measures that she applied to the situation.” 

In menacing tones the German paper went on to express 
the hope that the French Government would be able to 
maintain its assurances that an occupation of Fez did not 
lie within the scope of its intentions, and that it would be 
able “to stick to its programme ” :— 

“Procedure beyond the programme would be out of harmony 
with the Algeciras Act, for the reason that an essential part of 
that Act is an independent Moroccan ruler. A breach of impor- 
tant provisions of the Algeciras Act, even if the breach were 
brought about by the force of external circumstances and 
against the will of the Power concerned, would restore to all 
the Powers their complete freedom of action, and might, in this 
way, lead to consequences of a kind which cannot at present be 
seen, Wecan, however, only repeat that there is at present, in 
view of the cautious attitude of the French Government hitherto, 
no occasion to leok for so far-reaching a development of the present 
state of affairs.” 


The Cologne Gazette is equally minatory, and declares that 
the advance on Fez makes the situation critical, and opens 
the door to “all kinds of developments and incidents.” 
Commenting on the remarks of the North German Gazette 
in regard to the Powers recovering complete freedom of 
action if France were, for example, to occupy Fez, the 
Times correspondent at Berlin declares that certain in- 
fluences which ought to be working for the consolidation 
of the status quo upon the basis of the Algeciras Act are 
tending to popularise the notion that it might be well to 
tear up all the paper obligations and start afresh. He 
goes on to point out how extraordinary is the theory that 
this or that event in Morocco would lead to the nullifica- 
tion of the agreement between France and Germany. As 
he says, only two years ago—i.e., in the case of Germany’s 
coercive actien in forcing Russia to agree to the Austrian 
annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina—“ the suggestion 
that breaches of an International treaty restored freedom 
of action was denied by Germany at the point of the 
sword.” To-day freedom of action is said to be re- 
coverable through the effect upon treaty arrangements, not of 
any wilful breach of the treaty, but of the force of external 
circumstances. “ It isas certain that the promulgation of 
tlis doctring can serve no good purpose at the present 
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moment as that its application would lead to conse 
quences of a kind which cannot at present be foreseen.” 

Though the adoption of such an attitude as this by 
responsible German newspapers cannot but cause very 
grave anxiety, we cannot suppose that the German Govern- 
ment would go so far as to order the French out of Fez 
should they be forced by events into a temporary 
occupation, or to put pressure upon Paris such as was put 
upon Petersburg in the spring of 1909. It is not too much 
to say that pressure of that kind would be almost certain 
to lead to a European conflagration, for we may be sure 
that France would not—nay, could not—yield to any 
peremptory and humiliating demands from Germany. 
France, we are certain, is not bent upon a policy of con- 
quest in Morocco, and, indeed, desires nothing less than an 
adventure of that description. She must, however, protect the 
lives of her people, and must also, lest she fall into greater 
International complications through negligence, do her best 
to carry out the mandate of Europe to enforce the main- 
tenance of order and reasonable security in Morocco. But 
beyond this there is not the slightest risk of her proceed- 
ing. She does not wish to endanger either her finances or 
her military resources—foreign expeditions on a large 
scale ruin mobilisation arrangements—by long and difficult 
operations in Africa. At the same time she could not, as 
we have said, submit to diplomatic coercion of a kind that 
would humiliate her. 

That Germany has any real intention of using such 
coercion we do not believe for a moment. She 
knows very well that if she were to push matters to 
the point of war, Russia and Britain, notwithstanding 
their intense desire to maintain peace, could not leave 
France isolated. They are bound by every motive 
of self-interest to come to her assistance. Even 
the party in Russia which dislikes the alliance 
with France and tends to be under German influ- 
ence would realise that, if the Triple Alliance were 
allowed to attack France in isolation and destroy her, as 
presumably they would, the position of the rest of the 
Powers of Europe, after such a German victory, would be 
absolutely intolerable. Here the feeling of responsible 
statesmen, however pacific and however friendly in feeling 
towards Germany, would be the same. “It will be our 
turn next.” That would be the feeling in all men’s hearts, 
whether Liberal or Unionist, Imperialist or Pacifist. 
Therefore we may be assured that Germany would find— 
in truth she knows it already—that the Powers of the 
Triple Entente could not allow the coercion of France. 
The way of peace will be to stand by France at all costs— 
unless, of course, which is unthinkable, France were to 
deliberately provoke war with Germany. Though we are 
afraid that the Bismarckian tradition is at the present 
time very strong in the German Foreign Office, and Ger- 
many might like to threaten war for diplomatic purposes, 
and in order to increase still further that prestige which 
undoubtedly she did obtain by her coercion of Russia, 
Germany at heart does not at all want war, and certainly 
does not want it while her fleet is confessedly not as strong 
as it will be in four years’ time. Bismarck in his “ Con- 
versations ” tells us how before he attacked Austria he 
made absolutely certain that the military strength of 
Germany had reached the highest pitch which was then 
attainable. Germany will not, if she can help it, go to war 
at a time when she is not as strong as she will be within a 
comparatively short period. 

The only answer that we have seen brought forward to 
meet the argument we have just stated is one which is, in 
our opinion, much too subtle. It runs as follows: Ger- 
many realises that we shall not allow her to make her fleet 
equal, or nearly equal, to our own, and that in fact she is 
beaten in the competition for naval supremacy. That 
being so, it is argued that a land war, at a time when she 
would have a good excuse for not risking her fleet, might 
afford reasonable ground for abandoning the expensive 
bids which she is now making in the naval auction-room. 
That, though ingenious, is, as we have said, too subtle. 
Germany would like, no doubt, to secure a great diplomatic 
triumph without war, but she does not want war in the 
year 1911. Beyond and above this is the fact that the 
German Emperor himself is almost certainly averse from 
war. 

It may be urged, perhaps, that if these are our con- 
clusions, why should we trouble to write in what will be 
declared to be an “alarmist” spirit. Our answer is easy: 
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Though we do not believe that Germany wants war, we 
believe that she is preparing to make diplomatic trouble, 
or perhaps it would be fairer to say diplomatic capital, out 
of any difficulties which may arise through France’s per- 
plexities in Morocco. But when a nation enters upon a 
licy of that kind, especially when dealing with a Power 
Eke edie which, though anxious ad apy is essentially 
nervous and excitable, there is necessarily a danger of grave 
troubles arising. Germany, always meaning to draw back 
at the last moment, may, through an inept diplomacy— 
we must never forget that German diplomacy is not 
now controlled by a master mind like that of Bismarck— 
discover that she has gone too far and cannot draw back. 
It must be remembered also that a German general election 
cannot be very long postponed, and that the German 
Government are exceedingly anxious as to the results. They 
fear great Socialist successes at the polls. One of the ways, 
they hold, of preventing such successes is to give no cause 
to the grumblers to say that the Government is not worth 
supporting because it is feeble and does not look after 
national interests. Hence there are great temptations for 
the Government to prove that they are specially vigilant 
guardians of such interests and have made Germany the 
arbiter of Europe. When a Government is advised by its 
political wire-pullers to talk big and act big for home con- 
sumption there is ry 9 danger. Louis Philippe is 
reported to have said to Lord Palmerston that talking war 
and making war were very different things. Unfortunately, 
history shows that those who talk war without any inten- 
tion of making war not infrequently blunder into a 
situation out of which there is no escape but war. 

In any case, the duty of British and Russian statesmen, 
and of public opinion im both countries, is to maintain the 
most vigilant attitude, and to make it absolutely clear to 
the Germans from the beginning that though Russia and 
Britain will neither encourage nor tolerate any aggressive 
action on the part of France, or any action which goes be- 
yond the loyal and explicit declarations made in regard 
to her intentions towards Morocco, they will also not allow 
any unfair coercion of France by Germany. If Germany 
once understands that Russia and Britain will stand by 
France to the uttermost in the case of undue pressure, 
such undue pressure will not, we are sure, be 
applied. Again, if Germany knows that no toleration will 
be extended to the policy of finding excuses for saying that 
the settlement of Algeciras and the agreement of 1909 
have come to an end, and that the whole Morocco ques- 
tion can be re-opened, she will not adopt that policy. 
The situation, in fact, is one which will be made less, not 
more, dangerous by frankly and openly facing the facts 
and making them clear to all concerned. ‘ 





SPOILS TO THE VICTORS. 


NE of the most unpleasant features of recent Liberal 
administration is the apparent determination of the 
Liberal Party to multiply Government appointments and 
to increase political patr . When Mr. Gladstone was 
responsible for the policy of the Liberal Party he devoted 
constant care to preventing the multiplication of officials, 
and was always watching for opportunities of reducing the 
staff of the Government offices as old officials died off. 
His successors during their five years’ tenure of office have 
made not the least effort to economise in any direction, so 
far as the Civil Services of the country are concerned. On 
the contrary, they have multiplied Government berths, and 
have used these berths as a means of extending Ministerial 
patronage. As regards the multiplication, we admit that 
if the State undertakes new functions it must, of course, 
employ more officials, but in earlier days the Liberal Party 
would have regarded this necessity for multiplying officials 
as itself a strong argument against any proposed extension 
of the functions of the State. To-day the reasoning seems 
to be entirely inverted, and the leaders of the Liberal Party, 
so far as can be judged from their public action, welcome 
the creation of new State functions because it provides 
opportunities for rewarding political supporters, or in 
some cases for getting rid of embarrassing political 
rivals. 

The latter point is not sufficiently appreciated by the 
general public. Those behind the scenes are ready to 
describe how the opposition of Labour in particular con- 
stituencies has been got rid of by the gift of berths in the 
Government service. This device has a double advantage, 





for it enables the wire-pullers of the Libera] 
gain applause by pi i appointments : 
on ausseatie principle while at the same tan 
party is obtaining valuable political consideration jp re. 
turn. The more ordinary procedure, however, is to use the 
distribution of Government patronage as a means of yp. 
obtrusively rewarding political services. A berth js given 
at the request of a Member of Parliament, to make some 
return to a constituent who has worked hard in a 
election. No doubt the Minister responsible for the distsi 
bution of patronage will, in every case, declare that 
considerations do not affect him in the slightest 

and he will be able to make the declaration with the more 
emphasis because the recommendation will generally come 
to him from a Member who is ry willing to state that 
he also is actuated solely by a desire to get the best may 
for the Government service. All parties concerned in 
transaction fully understand one another, but they agree 
to make this polite concession to the expectations of the 
public. These same devices are followed whether the offices 
in question is an office of profit or an office of honour. The 
whole of the clamour against the Lord Chancellor with 
regard to the appointment of magistrates arises from the 
desire of Liberal “ workers,” to use the technical ex 
sion, to be rewarded for their services by obtaining the 
privilege of writing J.P. after their names. This desire ig 
in some cases so strong as to amount almost to a mono- 
mania. An enthusiastic Liberal who knows nothing of the 
law, who has never had any experience of judicial functions, 
and who has very little leisure in which to discharge t 

will persuade himself that he is morally entitled to become 
a magistrate; and if the coveted honour is withheld, 
he may even go so far as to forsake the con. 
victions of a lifetime and the political creed 
of his ancestors and to carry his support into 
the other camp. Members of Parliament know that in 
practice their success at the polls depends not upon winning 
the reasoned support of the mass of the electors, but on 
securing the active assistance of a number of “ workers” 
who will run round the constituency canvassing indifferent 
voters and persuading them to record their suffrages on 
behalf of a candidate whom, probably, they have never 
seen and whose political creed they do not understand. 
Knowing this, the Member of Parliament feels that at all 
costs he must secure the goodwill of his “‘ workers,” and if 
some of them are set upon obtaining J.P.-ships he must 
do his best to gratify their desire; for, by offending 
them, even if they be only a few, he may discourage the 
whole body of his active supporters. He dare not allow it 
to be said in the bosom of his Caucus: “ So-and-So worked 
hard for Jones, and Jones won't lift a finger to get him a 
J.P.-ship.” 

In this matter of appointments, whether to the 
magistracy or to berths in the Government service, 
the members of Liberal Caucuses, and Conservative 
Caucuses too, for that matter, hang together, realising 
instinctively that their interests are common. So much, 
indeed, is this the case that the Caucus itself will fre 
quently recommend to their Member the names of persons 
on whose behalf he is expected to exert himself, and will 
insist that these men must be rewarded because of the 
valuable service they have rendered to the Party. 

That is the way in which we are governed, and it is well 
that the public should know the facts and face them 
It is superfluous to point out the viciousness of such 
methods. The evil is double-edged. It corrupts our 
political system by making the success of Parliamentary 
candidates depend, not upon the convictions of the 
electors, but upon the private interests of the “ workers.” It 
degrades the Givil Service by introducing into that impor- 
tant body men whose qualification is not efficiency for 
work they have to do, but activity as political canvassers. 
Not only does this mean that an inferior type of man # 
frequently introduced, but it further means that the Civil 
Servant who has won his position in the ordinary way ¥ 
discouraged by seeing an outsider brought in over his 
head. This aspect of the question is raised by the recent 
appointment of Sir Ernest Soares to the National Det 
Office, and we are very glad to see that Mr. Philip 
Snowden, himself an old Civil Servant, has strongly pro 
tested against this flagrant instance of political patronage. 
We have no quarrel with Sir Ernest Soares. The whole 

int is that no reason has been given why a vacant post 
in the Civil Service should be assigned to him in place of 
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man, whoever he may be, who in the ordinary 
S gentend have been entitled to promotion. 

This is a particularly gross case of political patronage, 
but it would be unfair to suggest that the Liberal Party 
alone is responsible for such an abuse of Ministerial power. 
Every succeeding Government from time to time is guilty 
of jobs of this character, though they may not often be 
uite so flagrant. In the case of judgeships the scandal is 
hardly disguised. It is well understood that a lawyer who 
has te good service to his Party in the House of 
Commons may assert a claim to a judgeship and that the 
claim will, if possible, be favourably entertained. So 
much is this the case that many lawyers deliberately 
geek for seats in the House of Commons as the 
quickest route to judicial appointments. In this case 
the facts are notorious, and nobody even pretends to 
deny them. ‘To a certain, though happily to a lesser, 
extent the same consideration applies to Colonial governor- 
ships. For these evils both parties are equally responsible, 
| the only reason for ——s attacking the Liberal 
Party in connection with them is that the Liberals, though 
habitually parading their superior virtue, have, while in 
office, carried the scandal to a far greater length than has 
been reached for several generations. The question, how- 
ever, which interests the public is not the relative demerits 
of the two political parties in this important matter, but 
how to get rid entirely of such a vicious system. It was 
generally imagined that when the practice of appointing 
Civil Servants as the result of examination was instituted, 
the system of political patronage would come to an end; 
but the politicians have, as the above facts show, got 
round the examination test partly by the creation of new 
offices to which the examination system has never been 
applied, and partly by introducing outsiders into regular 
Civil Service berths in defiance of the regulations. 

It is, unhappily, far easier to state an evil than to 
suggest a remedy. As far as we can see, the only plan is 
to create a vigilant public opinion. If it were once under- 
stood that the electors dislike jobbery, and would visit its 
promoters with pains and penalties, Ministers would be 
infinitely more careful than now to avoid scandals in the 
matter of patronage. 





THE CANTON REVOLUTIONARIES. 


HE riots which occurred in Canton in the last days of 
April produced such sympathetic responses in other 
Cantonese cities as indicate a wide, and perhaps careful, 
revolutionary organisation. This is not surprising. 
Canton has long been the home of movements strangely 
made up of idealism, intellectuality, and fanaticism. The 
city of Canton is a centre of commercial progress, but also 
of constant effervescence and unrest. It reminds one in 
its way of Barcelona, that rich and progressive Spanish 
city which for years has been the prey of Anarchism. 
The qualities of Canton are only the emphatic expres- 
sion of those of the whole of Southern China, which 
has never been reconciled to the Manchu autocracy. 
The recent riots were heralded early in the month by the 
assassination of the Tartar General at Canton. The Tartar 
Generals draw an even greater degree of delegated 
authority from the Emperor than the Viceroys themselves. 
To kill a Tartar General is therefore to strike the most 
daring and offensive blow possible at the dynasty. 
Towards the end of the month a supposed revolutionary 
was arrested, and his friends seized the occasion to burn 
the Viceroy’s Yamen. There was no doubt about the pre- 
meditation ef the incendiaries; they wore badges, and 
called upon the people to join them. It is probable that 
the arrest of their companion caused them to take violent 
action sooner than they had originally intended,and this may 
account for the comparative ease with which the rising was 
suppressed. The casualties among the revolutionaries 
were numerous, and, according to one account, about a 
hundred of those who were arrested were beheaded on the 
spot without trial. British marines appeared and guarded 
the foreign quarter of Canton. Meanwhile the contagion 
had spread to other Cantonese towns, and four Government 
offices were burned at Fatshan. Although this small 
revolution is repressed temporarily, it would be a great 
mistake to conclude that the materials of revolution have 
n removed. 
The Cantonese revolutionaries are known as “ the queue- 
less ones,” and the name is significant. The queue among 








progressive Chinese is often regarded as a symbol of servi- 
tude, and to refuse to wear it is one way of repudiating 
the government of the Manchu conqueror. The tempera- 
mental characteristics of Southern China are to-day 
serving an unmistakable national end. The intellectual 
classes may not be the avowed heads of an anti- 
Manchu and strictly Chinese cult, but they at least 
give it substance and force. Even the — 
merchants of Canton, although they naturally do 
not like disorders which interfere with their trade, have a 
hearty contempt for the exclusive Manchu autocracy which 
battens on the people; and it is possible that if an anti- 
dynastic rising looked like succeeding they would be read 

to make cunilees for it. To find an analogy to the poli- 
tical organisations of the students one must look to Russia, 
where revolutionary violence is preached by undergraduates. 
The remarkable anti-foreign boycotts in Southern China 
were arranged by youthful intellectuals. Side by side 
with subversive and whimsical doctrines is a practical 
and self-respecting ability among the Cantonese to 
work out their own commercial salvation. They 
sagen the importance of railways and steam- 
ships, and have organised companies for themselves 
instead of invariably giving concessions to foreign 
contractors. Many Cantonese not only dislike the 
Manchus as invaders and vampires, but turn the tables by 
despising them socially as upstarts. They themselves 
speak, as it were, “ Castilian”’ Chinese; and when this 
kind of social pride exists it cannot be expected to smother 
itself if it is combined with a consciousness of strength. 
Canton is riddled with secret societies. Probably every one 
of these expects to rise some day triumphantly to the 
surface. 


The classical instance of the strange political frenzies of 
which Southern China is capable is, of course, the Taiping 
rebellion. Chinese Mahdism, so to call it, spread far and 
wide from its birthplace, and the incongruous co-operation 
of Gordon and Li-Hung-Chang in suppressing it makes one 
of the most memorable pages in Chinese or English 
history. But to-day there is a new China, and there is far 
more sense and method in Cantonese madness, just as 
there is a fresh spirit everywhere else in China. The 
ardour for education is genuine. The march towards Con- 
stitutionalism is genuine. Already the Chinese are weary 
of the probationary period of their provincial councils, and 
demand that the delay in turning these debating societies 
into legislative instruments shall be the least possible. A 
proof of how far and steadily the new spirit is leavening 
the country may be found in an interesting communication 
in the Times of Tuesday. The writer, who has recently 
visited Yunnan, says :— 

“Even in far western Yunnan the desire for reform and the 
idea of patriotism are penetrating. The disappearance of opium 
from the province can only be described as wonderful. Prohibition 
has caused less distress to the agricultural population than was 
generally anticipated. From the beginning, the cultivators were 
wise enough to recognise that the officials were in earnest, and, 
abandoning opium, they turned their attention to the possibilities 
of less profitable crops—chiefly buckwheat and different varieties 
of beans—with encouraging results. Everywhere the soldiery 
are being regularly drilled on more modern methods; and, in 
place of the old-style, slovenly-dressed ruffian, wearing a coat 
that was once red, and armed with an umbrella and an opium 
pipe, who formerly acted as escort to the foreign travellers in 
Yunnan, one now gets an alert, active individual, who carries a 
Mauser rifle of recent pattern, and knows more or less how to 
use it. But the change that will tell most for the good of the 
province is the spread of the educational movement.” 


Formerly any dirty little place served as a schoolroom, and 
from the crowd of ragged children who recited after their 
teacher passages from the Chinese classics few emerged 
who could read and write. To-day a schoolroom is a 
“ spacious, well-lighted room with orderly rows of desks.” 
None but girls with natural feet are admitted to the ele- 
mentary schools, and the authorities are apparently deter- 
mined to enforce this rule. If they can succeed in Yunnan, 
they can certainly succeed elsewhere, for in Yunnan well- 
to-do Chinese women are specially tempted to distinguish 
themselves from the neighbouring hill-tribes, whom they 
regard as savages, as well as from their barefooted 
and natural-footed slaves. Sunitation, lighting, and 
policing are all being attended to, and modern methods 
in manufactures and agriculture are gradually being 
introduced. Of course, the progress of Burma reacts 


favourably upon Yunnan, but the correspondent says 
that in Burma itself the Chinese settlers are a most steady 
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and valuable element. It is a curious fact that in Burma 
the Chinese are as anxious to retain their queues as many 
Chinese at home are to discardthem. This is beeause the 
Chinese in Burma have a good reputation as a class, and 
the pig-tail entitles them, at a glance, to respect. 

No one who studies the movements in China to-day can 
doubt that there is a stirring of the bones, and that there 
is much that is encouraging in the symptoms. Whether 
the nationalism, which is more sharply defined in Southern 
China than elsewhere, will develop into a definite anti- 
dynastic policy, or be ruined from within by anarchical 
tendencies, has yet to be seen. To some extent the 
issue must depend on the ability of the Manchus to turn 
from the ways of corruption a to associate themselves 
with Chinese sentiment. 








THE CORONATION SERVICE. 


HE “form and order” of the Coronation Service and of 
“the ceremonies that are to be observed” has been 
issued in various shapes and at various prices by the King’s 
Printers (Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, 
E.C.), and we may employ the oceasion of re-reading this 
noble service to look into its religious and political meaning. 
Gladstone wrote of the Coronation Service with passionate ad- 
miration. What are the underlying ideas which appealed to 
him, and which shine through the whole service in its relation 
to the people ? The Service is, as Gladstone said, a thing by 
which the religion of the nation is attested. It is like the 
compact made at the accession of a Jewish King—a 
covenant between the Lord and the King and the 
people. The King is reminded that he owes allegiance 
to God and justice to his people; the obligations of 
the people to render homage and obedience to the King are 
demanded on the condition that the King obeys the Divine law, 
and administers justice in the light of that law; and both 
King and people avow their conviction of the unalterable 
mercy and guidance of the Almighty on condition that their 
part of the covenant be observed. Although the Service is, 
one might almost say, lyrical in its spirit of devotion, there 
is no insistence whatever on purely distinguishing Anglican 
doctrines. It is a Service which any Christian might join in 
without dissent. 

We hear already so much of the Coronation, and shall hear 
#0 much more as the weeks pass, that the publie might easily 
pass into thinking that the Coronation is a kind of pageant 
of which the symbols mean very little beyond keeping up a 
tradition. Owing to gossip, the influx of visitors, and the 
power of a popular Press, it might happen by one means or 
another that the significance of the Coronation would be lost 
in an orgy of secondary meanings. The only corrective of that 
distorted yet inevitable tendency is to read the Service. If 
ever there was a form of words which causes all the tokens 
and trappings of an ancient usage to fall into their proper 
places and serve the central and most simple purpose of the 
ceremony, it is this Service. The King holds the nation in 
trust, and never has greater empbasis been laid on the pro- 
found responsibilities of that trust. One might be 
casually led to think of the Coronation as an excessive 
act of homage to the King, on whom all attention is 
concentrated. Nothing could be wider of the truth. As 
one reads the Service one is rather impressed by the 
thought that a King, exceptionally sensible of the nature of 
his charge, could hardly bear up under the burden of respon- 
sibility loaded upon him and urged with all the emphasis of 
weighty words. The person of the King, we mean, enjoys the 
homage of the people only as the embodiment of the trust 
confided to bis keeping. From the first word to the last there 
is not a breath or shadow of sycophancy. The Service is 
worthy of a free people—worthy of a people who rationally 
but devotedly believe in the convenience and efficacy of a 
constitutional hereditary monarchy. 

The Service is a selection from words and usages which go 
back to the earliest times. The accretion of ceremonies 
hundreds of years ago had already become so unmanageable 
that an abridgment of the Coronation became inevitable. In 
a history of the Coronations, “ The Coronation Book,” by the 
Rev. Jocelyn Perkins (Sir I. Pitman, second edition, 7s. 64. 
net), we are reminded that Richard II., worn out with the 
protracted rites, was carried fainting from the Abbey. Parts 





cr 
of the ceremony gradually fell into disuse, but the Whole wag 
still inordinately long. After the Coronation of George IV 
for example, the procession of the Regalia was a 
This fine and telling ceremony was revived at the Coronation 
of Edward VII. and the present form of Service (with the 
possible exception of the sermon, which, however, is expresaly 
required to be short) seems to have brought us to a point 
where nothing can be sacrificed without spoiling the histories) 
grandeur of the office. 

As Mr. Perkins says, the Coronation is in danger of Josi 
some of its meanmg through being performed so long after 
accession. The “sacring” of a King with the holy off 
undoubtedly expressed more to Englishmen, say before the 
time of Queen Anne, than it expresses to us to-day. The 
unction was supposed to invest the King with peculiar powers, 
and he emerged from the ceremony possessed of a dua} 
eharacter, half cleric, half lay—a mixta persona :— 

“ Not all the water in the rough, rude sea 
Can wash the balm from an anointed King.” 
The divine aid was, and is, invoked upon the Sovereign in the 
same manner as upon Bishops; and the episcopal character 
of the vestments worn by the King is plain to the 
eye. “The Recognition,” as it is called, of the King ana 
Queen very early in the Service, takes one back to the ancient 
eustom of electing a King :— 
iy races ora ase mast etaelre deine ea 
amberlain, Lord High Constable and Earl Marshal (Garter King of Arme 
as them), shal! go to the other three sides of the Theatre int is order, 
puth, West, and North, and at every of the four sides shall with a loud woieg 
ak to the people; and the King in the mean while standing up by his ehair, 


shall turn shew himself unto the People at every of the four sides of the 
Theatre as the Archbishop is at every of them, the Archbishop saying: 


“ Srrs, I here present unto you King GEORGE, the undoubted 
King of this Realm: Wherefore all you who are come this day to 
do your homage and service, Are you willing to do the same? 


“ The People signify their willingness and joy, by loud and repeated aech 
mations, al] with one voice erying out, 


“God save King GEORGE.” 
* Then the trumpets shall sound.” 


* 


William the Conqueror, as we know, was anxious to secure his 
position by exacting the expression of popular consent—iz, 
the consent of election—when he received the crown from 
Archbishop Eldred. The “ Yea, yea!” of the people was, 
unhappily, taken by the Norman soldiers to be a hostile 
shout, and they fired the houses of the Saxons. Two or three 
times the suggestion of popular election is to be found still 
embedded in the Service. One may find a counterpart to the 
survival of these suggestions in the fact that anyone hasaright 
to attend.the gathering of Privy Councillors and other notable 
persons who assemble on the demise of the Crown to proclaim 
the new King, and also to sign his name to the proclamation. 
That assembly is not a meeting of the Privy Council but im 
truth represents the Witan and so the tradition of popular 
election, 

The promises exacted from the King are sobering 
indeed :— 

“ Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the people of 
this United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
Dominions thereto belonging, according to the Statutes in Parlia- 
ment agsesd on, and the respective Laws and Customs of the 
same } 

“ King. I solemnly promise so to do. 

“ Archbishop. ‘Will you to your power cause Law and Justice m 
Mercy to be executed in all your judgments? 

“ King. I will. 

“ Archbishop. Will you to the utmost of your power maintain 
the Laws of God, the true profession of the Gospel, and the Pro- 
testant Reformed Religion established by law? And will you 
maintain and preserve inviolably the settlement of the Church of 
England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline and government 
thereof, as by Jaw established in England? And will you preserve 
unto oe ee and Clergy of England, and to the Churches 
there to their charge, all such rights and privileges, a8 
by law do or shall in to them, or any of them? 

“ King. All this I promise to do.” 

No sooner is the King crowned than the choir adjures him 
in delightfully direct and simple words :—“ Be strong and 
play the man: keep the commandments of the Lord, thy God, 
and walk in His ways.” Nor must we forget the excellent 
words—as moving as any in the whole ceremony—with which 
the Dean of Westminster gives a copy of the Bible to the 
King :— 

“ Our gracious King; we present you with this Book, the most 
valuable thing that this world affords. Here is wisdom; this is 
the royal Law ; these are the lively Oracles of God.” 
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THE ATTRACTION OF TROUBLE. 
STRONG dislike to the sight of trouble does not prove 
A a good heart—nor a bad one. In the same way the 
strange attraction of trouble is felt by a few exceptionally 
good and by a few indifferent people. To fly from the sight 
of distress is a natural instinct, and we should say that the 
majority of people feel it. Really hard-hearted people do not 
fly from it except by calculation. They turn their backs if 
they are likely to be asked to lend a hand or if their unconcern 
creates much unfavourable comment, but so long as a sad 
sight does not inconvenience them they are not affected by it. 
They never realise any troubles but their own, and therefore 
they make no effort to put them from their minds. For them 
they are facts—not tragedies. 

It is by no means pure selfishness which induces the 
average person to try to forget other people’s troubles. 
On the other hand, it is a moderate, an average, 
degree of unselfishness which makes the thought of 
them sufficiently painful to induce the average man to 
try to dismiss it. Up to a point, even the best of us 
must try to forget those distresses which lie altogether outside 
the range of our automatic imagination. We do not feel bound 
to dwell upon the thought of catastrephes which happen, say, in 
China, if we have no special knowledge of, or connection with, 
the sufferers. But within the natural circle of his sympathy, 
while a good man may instinctively try to forget suffering, 
he will not succeed: other emotions come in to frustrate his 
attempt. He cannot get away from it. Affection, pity, or 
duty arrests the would-be fugitive, who is forced to use other 
means to ease his discomfort, and, as a rule, finds relief in an 
effort to relieve a situation he cannot endure to contemplate. 

There are people, however, who do not feel this ordinary 
human instinct to get away from the presence of pain. They 
are attracted by trouble—some of them are saints, but by no 
means all. Sheer curiosity will draw a crowd to any scene of 
disaster. Among the crowd many are sympathetic. They will 
relieve the sufferer if they can. But the whole affair is 
to them rather an interesting incident than an opportunity to 
help. It is impossible to deny that the poor feel this attraction 
very strongly. Serious illness in a village is almost always 
complicated by visitors. They are all very kind, they would 
all suggest something to do good if they could think of any- 
thing; but, for all that, they come chiefly to look. Why 
some people like to go to funerals, or even to stand and 
watch them, is a mystery to the normally constituted mind ; 
but there are those who do enjoy it even when, as in 
England, the funeral is no occasion for extra eating and 
drinking. The attraction of trouble must explain the matter 
so far as it can ever be explained. 

Higher up in the social scale we do not like funerals, but, of 
course, the same feeling exists, though it finds a different ex- 
pression ; and there are those who will push their way into 
scenes almost as sad, urged by a longing to come to the front. 
A great many men and women suffer all their lives from a sense 
of their own unimportance. It is a perfectly natural feeling. 
Most sincere people would admit to having tasted its bitterness 
in one form or another. Trouble has an extraordinary effect 
in altering the values of life. No one within its charmed 
or, ought we to say, its accursed circle, is any longer over- 
shadowed by comparison with those outside. It is a world— 
an ephemeral, but a new, world—in which the last may 
be first and the first last. In this artificially circum- 
scribed place there are infinite chances of a short-lived import- 
ance. Again, for all those who have an intense interest in 
human nature,and who arenot particularly kind-hearted, trouble 
hasan attraction. In trouble they think they see their acquaint- 

ance as they really are. Often they are mistaken here. They 
see some traits they would not have seen under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and they see their friends without their affectations; 
but thut is all that can be said for certain. Not a few people who 
have self-command enough for ordinary life lose it in trouble ; 
but when they have lost it, they are less themselves in any 
real sense than they were before. A perfectly trustworthy 
dog will snap when in pain, and no dog is safe while in a trap. 
He will bite his deliverer by instinct. To give him a bad name 
because he has yielded to overmastering temptation is quite 
absurd. There is no infallible “test” of character. 
To look at the other side of the matter, the devouring fire 
of trouble instantly destroys all that is visible above ground, so 
to speak, of certain inferior elements in character, but it does 








not root them out. No one is a snob in trouble, very few people 
are flippant, very few are haughty, the minor ambitions 
disappear. The extreme expression of this truth is to be 
found in the famous lines of Lucretius -— 
“in dubiis hominem spectare periclis 

Convenit adversisque in rebus noscere = sit. 

Nam verae voces tum demum pectore ab imo 

Ejiciuntur, et eripitur persona, manet res.” 

When the trouble is over, these peculiarities grow 
up again. They are part of the character, and the 
student who wants to see character as it is must see 
them. Trouble, no doubt, brings out a latent religion in many 
of its victims, which becomes latent again when it is over. It 
can hardly be called part of the character. It comes suddenly, 
apparently undesired, often, one is tempted to say, undeserved. 
It can only be explained as an offer of help from the 
outside. On the other hand, it is a sad fact, which it is mere 
sentimentality to blink, that trouble occasionally seems to dry 
up the spiritual springs in the nature. It is easy to say that 
it nourishes a real and destroys an unreal religion. It is no 
unreal thing which directs and cheers man in the ordinary 
course of events, even though it may seem powerless to console 
him at the terrible pinches of life. If trouble had such a good 
effect as some religious sentimentalists would have us believe, 
it could not be so urgent a duty to relieve, or do away with it. 

But it may be said there are surely those who are 
attracted to trouble out of sheer kindness. There are, 
and not a few. There are a great many people in whom 
all trouble which does not come very near to them 
calls forth a store of beneficent energy, and they enjoy its exer- 
cise. What may be called trouble in the abstract attracts them 
irresistibly. Indeed, nothing but its alleviation seems to them 
worth while. They turn from one set of distressing cireum- 
stances to another till you wonder how they can endure a 
life which leads them into such abnormal surroundings. 
They choose to occupy their business where misery and 
wickedness are commoner than prosperity and goodness; in 
other words, they are literally happiest in abnormal conditions. 
They are the modern representatives of the ecclesiastical 
saints. They are very unselfish; also they are rather im- 
personal. It is their halos rather than their features which 
distinguish them from the world at large. They are the 
friends of the friendless, or rather to the friendless they make 
excellent substitutes for friends. They do for poverty 
what legislation is powerless to attempt. Without 
such people the world of to-day would come to 
an end; we should sink back into savagery. But 
they cannot do dull work. They need variety. Without 
this fillip they could not sustain their self-imposed 
efforts. Deny to them the shifting scene, the stimulant 
of success, the excitement of the crowd, and they break 
down. Variety replaces pleasure, and recreation, and 
the delights of society. They are the people ia 
whom love and pity are not distinguishable. They are 
inspired by a hybrid quality between the two which 
resembles both and is without some of the salient points 
of either. 

As to those people whom we know will come to us in 
trouble, whom all their friends claim in trouble,and who de 
not seem able to keep away from it, is it really, one sometimes 
wonders, the trouble which attracts them? Perhaps not. In 
a sense they hate trouble with a surpassing hatred, as 
a good doctor hates disease. They are not curious 
not critical, not absorbingly interested in human nature 
nor yet in social science. They belong to both sexes, 
and to all conditions of life. Two characteristics they 
all have in common, outside benevolence. They have the 
capacity to enjoy themselves, and the gift of intimacy. They 
set the value of happiness very high, and press it out of trivial 
things. Now and then a stern critic who has known them 
only when all is well, will condemn them, and appoint them 
their portion with the pleasure-lovers. They inspire in their 
friends no form of fear, not even that compelling fear which 
is occasionally exercised by very noble characters. The 
troubled are at home with them, they can even dare to break 
down. The spirit which despises is not in them. They do not 
ask how men bebave in trouble, but how they can be got out 
of it. They have come not to watch but to fight. ‘I'hey love 
happiness, and they hate what makes against it. They come 
to kill the enemies of happiness if they are to be killed, 
and, if not, to weep with those who are defeated. They hate 
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trouble for their friends as all men hate it for themselves. 
They know no good that it does. They never sentimentalise 
about it. They “have at it.” They seek occasions to fight. 
They fight to the last, and carry the wounded off the field. 





BEARS AT THE ZOO. 


F all the recent alterations in the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent’s Purk, perhaps the most striking improvements 
are the new cages for the bears. The large pond which was 
given the sea-lions six years ago first enabled the ordinary 
visiter to see how those wonderful animals could swim. The 
new ape-house shows off the gibbons and chimpanzees and 
orang-outangs far better than their old quarters, and the various 
new aviaries, from the small birds’ house to the eagles’, are of 
a really generous design—though there can be two opinions 
as to whether eagles in any sort of cage are an inspiring 
spectacle. But the new bears’ enclosures are the most con- 
spicuous success, Two years ago the polar bears had nothing 
but a splash bath, the big brown bear toiled up a pole out of 
a pit, and the rest of the bears lived in dens. Pit and den 
were the old names, and they very well described the old 
cages. Now the polar bears havea large and deep pool to 
swim in, and there are enclosures of rock and water in which 
the other bears may walk abroad, and the change is complete. 
It is not less complete, perhaps, for the bears themselves than 
for the children who come to look at them. The bears of the 
old Zoo were rotund and sluggish creatures, sedentary in saw- 
dust behind iron bars. The bears of the new Zoo are lithe, 
active animals, which can bound and run and dive—new 
beasts, indeed, altogether. 

Sammy and Barbara, the two polar bears, have now hada 
year in which to get used to their big pond and the rock in 
the middle of it, and they have added a good deal to their 
accomplishments. The keeper who has charge of them 
determined from the first to try to get them to catch and 
dive for fish in the same way as the sea-lions, and 
Sammy and Barbara have learnt their lesson well. It 
took more than six months to teach them, and 
Barbara will not as yet do as much as Sammy will; 
still, she does well when she is in the mood. Sammy’s 
performance is of great merit. He becomes aware that the 
keeper, having entered an inner door, is about to emerge 
upon a platform bearing fish. He immediately takes an 
increased interest in his surroundings; if he is reclining on 
the bank of the pond, he rises and lifts an inquiring nose ; 
if he is in the water he may perhaps stand upright and 
wave his head; his neck appears a little longer than usual. 
The keeper, bearing fish, walks out upon a platform above 
the pond; then a portion of fish, thrown from the platform, 
descends with an encouraging smack upon the rock below. 
Sammy, hearing the smack, uprears his vast bulk to the 
rock; waters stream from his coat, which fulls as long and 
as straight about his flanks and quarters as if he had been 
brushed for the show bench; then, on the highest plateau 
of the rock, he devours the fallen morsel and demands 
more. He stands straight up on his hind legs, 
points a tapering nose at the keeper, and expects fish; 
the keeper, with the skill of long practice, tosses a half 
bream, Summy’s lean jaws and white teeth receive it; Sammy 
licks his lips with a curling grey tongue. This is a new 
accomplishment, for a year ago Sammy could not catch fish. 
Even now he is not nearly so good a catch as the best of the 
sca-lions. The ablest sea-lion would do well almost anywhere 
in the cricket field; slip seems his natural place, but he would 
make a good cover-point, and he would be all right at short- 
leg. Sammy, at present, would not be much good except for 
fairly simple catches straight to him at mid-off; he cannot 
get down to anything low to the left or right. But, after all, 
Sammy has to stand on two legs, and the sea-lion can balance 
himself on flippers. With flippers, perhaps, Sammy would get to 
many catches which he now hardly seems to try for. He might 
even teach Barbara, who at present does not care for catching. 
Few girls really do, though some make profession. 
She dives for fish, however, with much grace when she pleases, 
but, being a lady, she is capricious; sometimes she prefers to 
be indolent in the sun, and sometimes she does not dive 
into the water but steps in backwards very slowly and 
lazily. You cannot hurry Barbara. She is a bear of very 
decided habite. She is much slyer than Sammy, the keeper 





| 
tells you. With Sammy you know where you are; he“ comes 
at you full butt,” but he is honest and disguises nothing ; 
Barbara is different, and is very quick for such a big animal, 
Both bears have become much wilder since they had theip 
large enclosure. In the old days the keeper used to go in with 
them; but after they bad been in the new pond fora 
they “ began to snap a little,” and it was decided that they 
were better left alone. 

The place of the old polar bear’s den is now taken by a large 
enclosure of rockwork with a pool of water, which was to be used 
for the first time this week; on the other side of the central 
terrace of the gardens is another enclosure like it in design, but 
a little smaller. This stands where the eld bear pit used to be, 
and is at present occupied by two young Syrian bears anda young 
brown bear. The brown bear is Teddy; the Syrian bears are 
Nellie and Roosevelt, and Roosevelt is the most accomplished 
of the three. Nellie and Roosevelt, whose coats are engagingly 
loose and soft, play together like puppies; they chase each 
other, box, bite, tumble, and duck each other in the water half 
the morning; they have an odd, badger-like way of standing 
face to face and curling their upper lips away from their 
teeth, when their noses become as tip-tilted as pigs’. Both of 
them have some skill in walking on their hind legs, but 
Koosevelt walks best ; he stands bolt upright and throws out 
his chest and surveys the gardens; he has also all the officia) 
graces, and steps backwards or forwards with ease; heisa 
very Gold Stick among bears. But he and Nellie have much 
to learn. Neither of them can catch a bun; neither of them 
has a notion how to deal with nuts. Both will stand on their 
hind legs, awaiting food from the terrace above; Roosevelt 
waves his front paws with an easy abandon, Nellie curls hers 
as if she were flirting a fan; buns and nuts rain on both, and 
are neither caught nor avoided. Roosevelt, indeed, has net 
even learnt to close his eyes when nuts fall, the result being 
that he occasionally receives food straight in his eye, whieh 
seems to puzzle him for the moment, but he soon looks up 
for more. Bears fed in this way must be quite the cheapest 
animals to keep in the Zoo. Since Teddy, Nellie, and Roose- 
velt have taken up their residence in their new enclosure, 
they have not cost the Zoological Society a penny. They are 
accommodating animals with simple tastes in bread, buns, and 
nuts, and their appetites are as constant as the food supply 
thrown to them by visitors; they have also the convenient 
habit of stopping eating when they have had enough. 
But for interest in their new surroundings they will not 
compare, perhaps, with some of the other bears which 
it is hoped to place in the larger of the two enclosures, 
The two fine grizzlies, for instance, which have been 
nearly twenty-one years in the gardens, have never yet had 
a chance of moving about in space and sunlight. The 
Manchurian bear, again, who gets his name piscator from 
his cleverness in hunting salmon, ought to be pleased to 
get into water again, and in the larger new enclosure the water 
is fairly deep. He might, perhaps, be given a chance of 
catching his meal for himself—though, to be sure, the Society 
could hardly afford live salmon for him. But the whole future 
of the new enclosure, and the bears to be placed in it, remains 
uncertain. The enclosure is big enough to hold, possibly, half 
a dozen full-grown bears; but the question is, which can be 
trusted together? Separation in cages is not the best pre 
paration for joint life in a large enclosure. One of the half- 
bred polars, for instance, was introduced to Barbara in her 
new pond, but she had to be taken out almost at once; Barbara 
would without doubt have killed her. 

So the old bear-pit has gone, and the pole with it, and 
the sight of a brown bear perched on the top of a post 
accepting buns and oranges on the points of umbrellas 
remains merely a memory. The pit will not be missed, least 
of all by the bear which spent its days in that unlovely 
gloom ; yet the removal of the pit seems to have caused cer- 
tain searchings of heart among the faithful. Not many days 
ago a visitor, apparently representing the serious opinion of 
several conscientious objectors, was found indignantly asking 
why the bears had not been provided with a proper pole. 
Perhaps later they may be given a substitute for a pole. 
Fine climbers like the sloth-bears would look well on some 
kind of a tree-trunk such as the large cats are given; better, 
certainly, than on the modified telegraph pole which was the 
lot of the old brown bear. She, by the way, having spent 
seventeen years in one of the small dens and eighteen 
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is to the bear-pit, has now returned to a den 

in. She ought to be one of the first choices for the 
pew enclosure ; she and the two grizzlies, perhaps, as the oldest 
inhabitants. Yet the Gardens, as they are, evidently suit 
them very well ; they are still in their splendid winter coats, 
and feed as regularly as any animals in the Zoo; they, too, 
receive much from visitors. It may well happen that when 
ll the bears are in their new enclosures, their chief cost to the 
Seciety will not be in food, but water. In the new enclosures 
the water is changed every day; the polar bears’ water is 
changed once a week, and, with fairly large pipes, the pond 
takes four and a half hours to empty andeight hours to fill. Last 

water and pumping for the menagerie cost the Society 
£742 8s. 5d.; this year, with the new cages, the animals’ water 


will probably cost them more. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





WHAT THE WORKING MAN WANTS. 
[To trax Eprron or tue “ Specratoxr.”’) 

Sir,—May I ask a question as to one point mentioned in your 
article under the above title in your issue of April 15th—.e., 
how far do you mean the laissez-faire principle laid down in 
the third paragraph to be carried? The passage is too long 
to quote, but I would summarise it thus: “any limitation of 
the power of bargaining between man and man reduces the 
wealth of the community.” You add it may be necessary for 
health, but we must recognise that we pay in loss of wealth 
allthe same. It seems to me you omit the value of National 
Efficiency in this pushing of Free Trade doctrines to their 
logical conclusion. Factory legislation, I maintain, has in- 
creased—not decreased—the wealth of the nation. It is not 
economical to permit men to bargain to do more work than is 
consistent with health, and any freedom which allows men to 
enter into such compacts is not adding to, but taking from, 
the wealth of nations. According to your careful statement 
of the argument the nation would have more wealth if we 
could work our men and women day and night in the mills, 
So far is this from being the case that it is now gradually— 
very gradually—being recognised that a man can only work a 
certain amount, and that “overtime” for long stretches pro- 
duces hardly any extra output, because the men are exhausted. 
At the same time the greed of both parties is so great that 
without the law the normal conditions of work would be hope- 
lessly bad, and the country would be left with a villainous, 
under-paid, over-driven, ignorant herd of brutes for a working 
class. You might have more money in the hands of a few, 
but the general wealth of the nation would be greatly lowered. 
Every restriction which makes for the health and consequent 
potential efficiency of the worker makes for the wealth of the 
community. Wealth and money are not synonymous. Need- 
less to say, I agree with your article in general, though I think 
“security” counts for more in the working man’s wants than 
you allow, but it seems to me that your love of Free Trade has 
caused you to state your argument without the necessary 
reservations. 

A letter in the same issue from R. N. B. touches another 
point of great interest—that is, the power of economy in the 
working classes. My experience, which is fairly varied within 
the limits of my own trade—woollen manufacturing—abso- 
lutely endorses your opinion against that of your corre- 
spondent. There is this point your correspondent ignores: 
There is a period in a working man’s life when saving is 
difficult or impossible, from his marriage onwards for, say, 
sixteen or eighteen years—that is to say, from the birth of his 
eldest to the time when the family is earning money. Then 
again succeeds a period of comparative wealth, before the 
sons and daughters marry, when the household may be 
earning anything up to £500 or £600. For example, I 
remember one family of five who may be taken as typical, 
son, and three daughters, ranging from fifteen to twenty- 
one. The father and son earned 25s. weekly wage, the eldest 
daughter averaged 258. on piece work as a weaver. The 
second daughter, also on piece work, earned 20s., and the 
youngest had 10s. a week asa piecer. None of these wages 
are abnormal, and the family was not large, yet the small 
houselold was making almost £300 a year—more than plenty 
of professional men. The real cause of economic distress, it 
seems to me, is, as you say, “ waste,” and the overwhelmingly 








greatest cause of waste is trade fluctuation. Are you quite 
certain that this cannot be governed a little by State in- 
terference? Trade tends to fluctuate more and more, the 
wastage consequently to become greater and greater. It 
seems to me to lie deeper than either Free Trade or Protection. 
Can you suggest a cause and a cure P—I am, Sir, &., 
E. 8. H. 

[Our Correspondent must remember that a whole economio 
and social creed cannot be stated in a single article. We have 
a right to expect that a Spectator leader will be read in con- 
nection with the general tone of the Spectator. We have con- 
stantly declared our agreement with the view that shorter hours 
may make for industrial efficiency, and long hours for the worst 
kind of industrial waste. Speaking generally, however, grown 
men will be better able to fix the advantageous limit of work 
than the State. The case of women and children is, as we 
have said again and again, entirely different. They are very 
often, nay, usually, not free agents, but under some moral 
compulsion to work. A widow with children is not free, 
nor is a@ woman with a lazy husband. She ought not to 
work to support him, but to refuse may involve misery to 
her children, even if she is not coerced by fear or affection. 
Young children, again, who are liable to be sent to work against 
their will and beyond their powers—are, in fact, economically 
in the position of slaves. Hence the State rightly protects 
them in the matter of hours and conditions of labour. As 
we were most careful to say, it is quite possible that com- 
pulsory thrift may be good, but we must face the fact that 
it is certain to diminish spendable wages, or, at any rate, 
prevent spendable wages from rising. That is a fact which 
we must not blink, even if we decide that compulsion in the 
matter of insurance, as we are inclined to think, will be 
morally advantageous to the nation as a whole.—Ep. Spec- 
tator.]} 





LORD GEORGE HAMILTON AND MR. 
JOHN BURNS. 
[To rm=z Eprrozm or ras “ Srecraron.”] 

Srz,—It must be a matter for regret to moderate men that 
there should be a difference of opinion between the Chairman 
of the recent Royal Commission on the Poor Law (vide bis 
letter to the Times of May Ist) and the President of the Local 
Government Board. Lord George Hamilton insists that lucal 
Guardians have been proved to beincompetent. This may be true, 
but practically we are committed, by our Constitution, to govern- 
ment by the average opinion and action of the man in the 
street. Can we be sure that the rearrangement proposed by 
the Majority Report will give us a more enlightened executive ? 
It seems by no means certain, for inevitably the new appoint- 
ing authority would, for purposes of local administration, have 
to fall back on the old Guardians and the class from which 
they are drawn. The gain to be expected from this change, in 
the opinion of many, is more than counterbalanced by the great 
danger which would follow the putting of our whole Poor-Law 
system into the melting pot. Lord George Hamilton’s own pro- 
posals seem to many perilously vague. We might, perhaps, be 
well content with his interpretation of the terms “ remedial and 
restorative processes,” which are to be introduced “ into the 
system of deterrence now in force,” but it is not easy to know 
what meaning may be attached to such words in the course of 
the passage of a Bill through Parliament. 

Mr. Burns, it appears to me, is quite right in urging that 
“restorative and remedial processes” are not to be found in 
any Poor-Law legislation, but in influences which minister to 
the economic efficiency of the labouring class. We may not all 
share Mr. Burns’s enthusiasm for certain legislative Acts which 
he represents as tending to that end. I, at any rate, am disposed 
to look on the Old Age Pension Act, and others that he names, 
as part of that general system of poor-law relief which is 
intended to mitigate and relieve the worst consequences of 
economic failure, but which never can be constructive of 
healthy social conditions. 

It is unfortunately, or at least inevitably, true that for 
many life is a hard struggle. It is a condition which has its 
advantages, and the hardship is, we hope, growing less intoler- 
able as industrial progress advances. The fatal step which 
would bring all improvement to an end would be a policy 
which, under the guise of introducing remedial and restorative 
processes as the gift of a Poor Law, induced the people of this 
country to abandon the struggle to meet the difficulties of the 
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situation by a quickening and extension of the arts of self- 
support. 

Some of us do not find the language held by Lord George 
I!amilton reassuring on this point. He, we may well believe, 
from his experience gained as Chairman of the Commission, 
would not push the policy of making the Poor Law attractive 
to an extreme, but has he sufficiently considered the sentimen- 
tulism of the time and the competition of all political parties 
to make the Poor Law an electioneering ground ? Is it quite 
reasonable on his part to raise the prejudice that the Poor Law 
is deterrent P All that the phrase can rightly be held to mean 
is that the Poor Law ought not to be called in till some acknow- 
ledgment and proof of failure can be given. Any other policy, 
it is submitted, converts the whole of the struggling classes of 
the community into a dead weight, which has abandoned the 
attempt to rise by its own effort and which the law vainly and 
ineffectually takes under its remedial protection and seeks to 
restore to the frame of mind which its own operation has 
destroyed. 

I freely admit, and those who have made any study of 
the history of the Poor Law did not need the Royal Commis- 
sion to tell them, that Guardians have mismanaged the 
business of administration; but if we are to transfer their 
duties to another authority, let us make sure that it will be a 
wiser authority, and that it will not attempt to reverse the 
verdict of experience and common-sense by holding out hopes 
that if people will rush to declare themselves paupers, they 
ean be treated “remedially and restoratively ”—for certainly, 
if the attempt is made, the balance will be found all on the 
other side, and cruel injustice, disappointment, and a large 
increase of pauperism must be the result.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Z. 





PUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM. 
{To tux Epiror or tHe “Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Yon have been kind enough to mention, with approval, 
from time to time, the work of the People’s Refreshment 
House Association, and your readers have more than once 
given us substantial support. We venture now to make a 
fresh appeal, since the growth of the Association can be con- 
siderably “speeded up” if sufficient capital is at once forth- 
coming. The People’s Refreshment House Association 
(known for short as the “P.R.H.A.”) was founded by the 
Bishop of Chester in 1896 for the management of licensed 
houses on reformed lines, the resident licensee having no 
interest in the sale of intoxicants, but receiving, in addition 
to a fixed salary, a substantial share of profits on the sale of 
food and non-intoxicants. The directors of the Association 
are unpaid, and shareholders cannot receive more than 5 per 
cent. dividend. The object of all these regulations is 
to secure clean disinterested management of the business 
throughout, to discourage excessive drinking, and to en- 
courage the prompt supply of non-alcoholic refreshment. 
The number of inns and canteens under control has risen 
steadily, till it has reached nearly 100; amongst the owners 
of these houses being the Leeds Corporation, the Office of 
Woods, and the First Garden City. Financially, the Asso- 
ciation has always been in a strong position. The maximum 
dividend of 5 per cent. has been paid regularly since 1899, 
£2600 placed to Reserve, and £762 allotted to Public Utility 
Fund out of surplus profits. The assets are now about 
£70,000, and we are prepared to take up another £25,000, in 
the form either of £1 Shares or of 4 per cent. Loan Stock (the 
latter having preference over Shares as to payment of interest 
and redemption of principal). We shall be glad to send the 
Report, with application forms, to anyone who wishes for 
further information about the movement. Though not a very 
large affair as yet, the “ P.R.H.A.” is the largest company in 
the world managing public-houses on disinterested lines, and, 
in order to carry its work still further, calls for the continued 
support of your readers throughout England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Broadway Chambers, R. Cripps, 
Westminster, S.W. Secretary. 





AN ORGANISED HYPOCRISY. 
{To rux Epiron or tax “ Srecrator.”] 
Srr,—May I supply Mr. Wallace-Hadrill with one or two 
facts which should interest him ? The advertisement which he 
quotes (and which I should be very sorry to defend) was issued 





a, 
when Mr. T. P. Ritzema was managing director of the Daily 
News, and when, as Mr. George Cadbury has p 
stated, “the control of the Daily News was absolutely in the 
hands, by agreement with his partner, of Mr. Ritzema.” 
months later Mr, Ritzema retired and Mr. Henry Cadbury 
became managing director in his stead. Mr. Wallace-Hadrij 
may, therefore, if he thinks fit, quote the advertisement ts 
evidence of hypocrisy on the part of Mr. Ritzema, who then 
owned, and still owns, an evening paper in Lancashire gj 
betting mews and tips, but it is not evidence 

Mr. Cadbury. Such evidence, so far as the Daily News iy 
concerned, must bear a date subsequent to April, 1907, ang 
such evidence Mr. Wallace-Hadrill cannot find, for this king 
of commercialised goody-goodyism ceased with Mr. Ritzems’s 
directorate. 

Mr, Wallace-Hadrill says he does not “profess to know 
whether the Rowntree-Cadbury alliance possessed their 
present controlling interest in the Star and Morning Leader 
at the time the advertisement was published.” It is, of 
course, known to the editor of the Spectator, as to most other 
journalists, that that interest is of later date, but the ever. 
ready footnote was in this case withheld—an instance of 
generosity to an opponent scarcely to be attributed, I think, to 
the teaching of the public schools. 

Mr. Wallace-Hadrill and his editorial backer have yet to 
show that the present directors of the Daily News and the 
Star hold views on this subject materially differing from 
those of many other newspaper proprietors who, “though they 
publish betting news and betting tips under the stress of 
competition,” in the words of the Spectator, “ would rather 
be without it, provided that a large section of their readers 
were not drawn away by other newspapers giving betting 
news and betting tips.” At present they choose to exclude 
these things from the Daily News while giving them in the 
Star. Apparently the Spectator would be quite satisfied if, 
reconsidering their position, Messrs. Cadbury chose to bring 
the Daily News into line, say, with the Manchester Guardian, 
which does give betting news, and which, in its issue this 
morning, cheerfully published the odds for next month's 
Derby. The peculiar crime of “ the Cocoa Press” is not that 
it accepted betting men’s halfpennies for some of its journals— 
many other papers do that—but that, accepting them for 
some, it refused them for others. “A man of the world” 
would take a different view, and would commend the self- 
denying ordinance for what it did, irrespective of what it left 
undone. But then, the Spectator thinks it is a man of the 
world; that is just exactly what it is nof.—I am, Sir, &., 

A Worxine JOURNALIST. 

[Are we to understand from this letter that those who 
now control the Daily News do not agree with the state 
ments in the advertisement of 1907—statements strongly 
condemning betting and denouncing the ordinary news 
papers for their support of betting? If the present 
controllers of the Daily News are not willing to make 
such a declaration, then our correspondent’s protest merely 
amounts to an allegation that they consider that it was very 
unwise of Mr. Ritzema to give himself, and them, away by # 
injudicious an advertisement as that quoted last week by Mr. 
Wallace-Hadrill. The truth is, of course, that Mr. George 
Cadbury, the chief proprietor of the Daily News, docs believe 
incitements to betting to be gravely injurious and immoral 
and is proud of not having them in his morning paper. Hf, 
however, we are wrong, and Mr. George Cadbury will state 
publicly that he does not believe that betting is harmful, and 
that he considers the publication of tips and incitements to 
betting do no injury, and are not to be condemned, and, 
further, that the Press is not doing any great harm by 
helping and stimulating betting, then, of course, we have been 
most grievously in error in accusing the chief proprietor of the 
Daily News of hypocrisy, and we shall at once offer him our 
sincerest and most unqualified apologies for having mis- 
represented his attitude. If Mr. George Cadbury will not 
make such a statement, our accusation stands, and “A 
Working Journalist's ” attempt to confuse the issue in defence 
of his friends fails.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


{To res Eprron or tae “Srrcraror.”] 
Srr,—I have read your leading article on this subject, and if 
you care to publish this letter from one who bets on horse 
racing, you can doso. Iam a regular reader of your paper 
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_—_—— 
{am absolutely tired of your repeated attacks on the Daily 
~ " (Cadbury-Rowntree Company). Surely they have done 
= through not publishing “selections,” “tips,” and 
setting news in one of their papers, and I think you might 
give them a rest and turn your attention to some other 
- . which publishes betting news in both morning and 
eae editions, even if it should happen to be a Conservative 
one. Lagree with a great part of your article, and think some- 
thing should be done at once to prevent working men from 
ruining themselves and their families through following 
“selections ” and “tips” published in newspapers by men 
who know very little about what horses are going to run, or 
more to the point, going fo try. They must lose in the end. 
If you could get a Bill passed abolishing tipsters’ advertise- 
ments, newspaper selections, and all betting news till after 
the race had been run, you would immediately stop 90 per 
cent. of the betting on the part of clerks, working men and 
others who cannot afford to lose their money. We must have 
a supply of herses in this country; and we found during the 
South African War that our supply was altogether insufficient. 
Very well, stop all betting on racecourses and you will find the 
public will not attend. Consequently the meetings must go 
down and the breeding of horses follow suit. If the Puritans 
in this country would agree to legalise betting in an open 
manner by establishing the pari-mutuel at all race meetings 
and do away with the bookmakers it would practically stop all 
betting by the “ man on the street.”—I am, Sir, etc., 
A NoNncoNFORMIST. 


[We desire to stop betting news, tips, and advertisements in 
Unionist quite as much as in Home Rule papers, but surely 
our Correspondent must see that it is useless to appeal to 
people who see no harm in betting to give up a profit from 
inciting to betting, when people who admit they think betting 
wrong persist in making a profit from incitements and tips. 
The great obstacle to getting Parliament to prohibit news- 
paper incitements to betting is the willingness of well- 
known philanthropists to maintain journalistic gambling 
tables.—Ep. Spectator.] 





“THE PASSING” OF THE QUAKER. 
To tas Epiror or tur “ Specrator,”’] 
Sir —When the Quaker left off the long coat with its up- 
standing collar, and the Quakeress her coal-scuttle bonnet, 
and both of them the “ plain language ”—the gentle “ Thee” 
and“ Thou one remembers sounding so sympathetically on 
the lips of a former generation—Quakerism lost those dis- 
tinctive characteristics which fenced it about from the world 
aound. They were no longer a “Peculiar people:” they 
slowly became absorbed in the commercial and political 
world and partook of its ambitions and delights. Now it is 
obvious that to go into Parliament, to become a M.F.H., to 
take a baronetcy, is to say good-bye to Quakerdom as 
anciently understood; but the mistake lay in refusing to 
see how unguarded this removal of their moat left them to the 
influence of the mundane world. Quakerism, indeed, may be 
said to have been the last of the religious orders, and when 
the distinctive garb was discarded Quakers became laymen— 
without, however, having any defined dogmatic creed, 
or any jurisdiction over them, for the fear of being “dis- 
owned” gradually lost all terror for the rising generations. 
They became, then, often enough, keen men of business and 
pushful politicians without realising the change that had 
come over the spirit of their dream; they retained their 
philanthropical bias and pure home life—two strong Quaker 
characteristics—but the referring of all the actions of their 
lives to a stern rhadamantine inner conscience, the being 
“under a concern” about quite small matters, soon vanished; 
and though they had, in reality, developed into “men of the 
world,” they still believed themselves to be Quakers. A 
certain self-righteousness—an inheritance from the treasures 
of good works of former generations—often survived, and 
from self-righteousness to self-justification is but a step. 
Muddied thinking alone, one surmises, could justify the 
Ownership of the Star by anyone calling himself a philan- 
thropist. The late Mr. Passmore Edwards took all risks when 
—on obtaining possession of the Echo—he eliminated all 
betting news, Philanthropy came first; success was a 
secondary consideration. For any calling themselves philan- 








thropists to reverse this method is an inexplicable puzzle to 
one who, though proud of a long Quaker ancestry, is nowadays 
but “A Man In THE STREET.” 





THE BLOOD RED FLAG OF ENGLAND. 

[To tax Eprroz or rus “Srecraror.”"] 
Srr,—This being the All-British Shopping Week, and a good 
many Union Jacks about, may I ask what flag we common 
people are at liberty to fly. I have never attempted to fly a 
British flag without being straightway requested to take it 
down. When my dear husband and I arrived in Chungking 
in acraft of which he was owner, “the blood red flag of 
England” had been our delight and our pride for twenty-six 
days through the Yangtse Gorges, as we each evening returned 
to our boat guided by its red gleam. There was something 
that thrilled us as we arrived there, taking our flag for the 
first time into those inland waters. It gave a chill when the 
very friendly Consul asked us immediately to lower it as 
contrary to treaty. Years afterwards, when a Consul of quite 
another kind refused in any way to celebrate our “ Good 
Queen’s” Jubilee, saying he was not paid to do so, my dear 
husband did what he could, gathering all the little foreign 
colony together to a banquet with a special Chinese cook, 
engaged to prepare the sucking pig that represents roast beef 
and turkey in that district. A Royal Standard was procurable, 
and my husband flew it on the highest mast he could, to be 
again requested to haul it down by a very friendly lieutenant 
in command of one of the small river gunboats tied up to our 
garden. When I was returning alone from England and 
wanted the protection of our flag through the perils of the 
Upper Yangtse, a wretched-looking thing like a pinafore—a 
Union Jack with a broad frill round it—was brought to me as 
what the Ichang Consul approved, the sort of thing I could 
not sit under without feeling like a slobbering baby. I had 
but a little while beforehand seen that an M.P., Sir Richard 
Martin, I think, had been bringing forward the question of our 
flag in the House, and been told there was a flag English people 
might fly without being officers of the Army or Navy, or 
Consular officials. But, if so, what is it? So little acquainted 
are most people with the nature of flags that the Consular 
officials at Chungking mostly came and went with their 
Union Jacks upside down. There ought to be a flag 
for us all to know, and love, and fly wherever we are, and 
wherever we please, although I do not wish to emulate an 
American lady friend who ricksha’d through Japan, Stars and 
Stripes flying on either side of her ricksha; nor the ordinary 
American travelling man, who produces the Stars and Stripes 
from his pocket to decorate his cabin with, indifferent to the 
nationality of his cabin companion. Indeed, individually, my 
feelings have been too deeply wounded ever to be likely to 
attempt to fly a flag again of any kind. But it would be well 
for English people generally to have a flag to rally round. 
“The meteor flag of England” so far seems to be a meteor 
indeed.—I am, Sir, &., A Mourner rrom West OnIna. 

(The Royal Standard is the King’s flag, and naturally can 

only be flown by the Sovereign. On the high seas the flying 
of the Jack and of the White, Blue, and Red ensigns are regu- 
lated by law or by Admiralty regulations having the force of 
law. On land any Briton is free to fly any flag he likes, but, if he 
is a sensible man and is endowed with good taste, he will, when 
he wants to fly the National Colours, hoist not the White, Blue, 
or Red Ensign, but the Union Flag, familiarly, if not quite 
correctly, called the Union Jack—Union Jack is strictly a sea 
term. To prevent flying the Union Flag upside down, a very 
common error—but one which sends a pang through the heart 
of a sailor—the following doggerel may prove useful :— 

To fly the Union flag aright 

In top staff corner place broad white, 
The broader stripe of white should always be uppermost. 
Ep. Spectator. } 





SAVING POWER OF THE WORKING CLASS, 
[To tas Eprroz or taz “Srecrator,”) 

Srr,—In the Spectator of April 15th you say in footnote to 
“R.N.B.’s” letter: “ It is invidious and disagreeable in a high 
degree for the well-to-do to write as we are writing now,” &. 
(that is with regard to the saving powers of the poor), Would 
you beso kind as to give me a lesson on thrift? I have a 
family of five children, the three eldest of whom are at school. 
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They, of course, benefit from Free Education, still, books 
have to be supplied and paid for. My wage per week for fifty 
weeks in the year is 30s. As you would expect me to live ina 
respectable neighbourhood, I pay 3s. 10d. per week for rent; 
for municipal and poor rates, ls. per week. You will also 
expect me, my wife, and children to attend a place of worship. 
An allowance of 1s. 3d. per week must be made for seat rent 
and collections. Further Is. 94. per week is paid for society 
and sick benefit assurance. Divide the remainder for food, 
clothing, light, and fuel. In the matter of clothing you will 
base your estimate on good wearing qualities. Allow some- 
thing for incidental expenses, then tell me what I might save 
and how. These are the circumstances of hundreds e* working 
men in this locality.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Joun WILSON. 

[On his own showing Mr. Wilson is saving 1s. 9d. a week.— 

Ep. Spectator.] 


[To rue Eprror or tus “ Sprcrator.”] 


S1r,—I think your footnote to the letter of “R. N. B.” in the 
issue of April 15th is a begging of the question. Might I ask, 
has Miss Loane lived her life amongst the working class, or is 
her knowledge of them gained from casual acquaintance 
only? However assiduous she might be in her study of the 
poor and their condition, it is only those who have been 
brought up amongst them who can authoritatively write 
about it. I say, with the weight of experience behind me, it 
is impossible for the bulk of working men to save sufficient for 
old age without undue repression and restraint hurtful to 
their physical natures. My father was in receipt of twenty- 
six shillings per week—a six-day week—and very frequently 
had work for five days only. Out of this wage six people had 
to be maintained. Kent, rates, taxes, food, clothing, light, 
fuel, also payment for me for school fees; the other members 
of the family were educated free. He was a non-smoker, 
total abstainer, and as for relaxation at a theatre or concert, 
it was scarcely to be thought of. My remembrance of our 
food was that it was of the plainest fare. Sunday was the 
one day of the week when a change of diet was made, 
and it consisted in the substitution of blood puddings, 
fried liver, and occasionally bacon and eggs for the customary 
porridge. In common with my brothers and sisters, some of our 
everyday clothes were made down to us from our parents’; 
new clothes to them was an event. Fashion’s cycle had fully 
revolved between time, you may be sure. No annual holiday 
could be afforded, and it was only when the family came to 
earn a small wage that anything like comfort or pleasure was 
experienced. I left school before I was twelve, and previous to 
that was working on Saturdays to help to increase the income. 
Happy childhood? Oh, the irony of that phrase to me! 
Where were the zsthetic desires in literature, music, or art 
to be cultivated and satisfied? Life was one continual grind 
to keep out of debt. You say “that the essential 
obstacle in the majority of cases is not poverty, but the 
absence of the thrift habit” “itis invidious and dis- 
agreeable in a high degree for the well-to-do to write as we are 
writing now, but we prefer to speak the truth.” 


“’Tis all men’s office to speak patience 
To those that wring under the load of sorrow (poverty) 
But no man’s virtue nor sufficiency 
To be so moral when he shall endure 
The like himself.” 


Sir, you may think it is the truth you express, but permit me 
respectfully, but most emphatically, to say that, while doubt- 
less you believe it to be so, you are greatly mistaken. I 
feel certain, if it were possible for you to have personal 
experience for one year of these or less fortunate circum- 
stances, of which there are many, your latent sympathies 
would be eulisted on the side of those reforms that would help 
to ease the burdens of the poor. 

I might extend the scope of this letter by dwelling on the 
deteriorating effects this repression causes through limiting 
the purchasing of nourishing foods, also by the purchasing of 
cheap clothing, thereby engendering sweating; but I fear I 
have already trespassed enough on your valuable space.—I am, 
Bir, &ec., VERITAS. 

[ Weare fully conscious of the miseries, mental and physical, 
of the very poor. It is because we recognize those miseries so 
acutely that we want to attack them at the root, not tolerate 





and fosterthem. “ Veritas” should read Chalmers if he Wants 
to understand the case of those who agree with us, « Verita® 
appears to be quite unconscious that Miss Loane, as a dist rink 
nurse, has spent her life among the poor and knows, loy 
and respects them. No one has a better right than aa 
speak about the poor.—Eb. Spectator.] 





EMIGRATION AND THE SOCIETY FOR Tuy 

PROMOTION OF CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 
(To tux Eprror or true “Srecraror.’") 
Sir,—I heard lately that a lad was leaving our village here tp 
try his luck in Canada. He had been recommended to go firgs 
to Ripley, Ontario, but he had no actual employment in viey 
had no letters of introduction, and knew not a single goy! ia 
the country, except, as he naively remarked, another lad from 
the same village who is now in Alberta! I was told that the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge (North. 
amberland Avenue, S.W.) made arrangements to assist 
friendless emigrants, and immediately on hearing the facts of 
the case went to their office to see what I could do, 
This is the result: The lad was seen off at the London Docks; 
directly he landed at St. John, New Brunswick, he was met 
by the Society’s emigration officer, who had a chat with him, 
supplied him with useful information, and gave him a letter 
of introduction to the Rector at Ripley. The lad has now got 
a job ata farm near Ripley, and has been commended by the 
Rector of Ripley to the care of his employer and also to the 
Rector of his parish. Thus from the moment of his leaving 
his Surrey village to the time when he began work in an out. 
lying parish in Ontario this otherwise friendless and quite 
inexperienced boy has met with constant help and kindness, 
I should like to add that both the emigration officer at §¢, 
John and the Rector of Ripley have been good enough to 
write to me and tell me of the boy’s progress. The latter 
writes :— 

“The lad will be kept in touch with his Church and also with 

other men who are in the district he lives in, which will no doubt 
help to make his life brighter than that of the average Englishman 
out here for the first year or so. I have written also to his em. 
ployer, who is a friend of mine, commending him to his care; go 
that between the interest of us all the lad should have a good 
chance of making friends in Canada and of keeping in touch with 
his Church. I thank you for advising us of his coming.” 
I think, Sir, you may be glad to give some publicity to this 
case, in the hopes that others may know what an aduwirable 
organisation this Society puts freely at the disposal of those 
who are anxious to help inexperienced emigrants to our over 
sea dominions.—I am, Sir, &c., ArtuuR H. Woop, 

Summer Farm, West Clandon, Surrey. 

[We are delighted to give publicity to this most beneficial 
and Imperial work.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MIGRATION WITHIN THE EMPIRE, 
[To rue Epirox or tue “ Specrator.”’] 
Srr,—Could not the Coronation year of our Graciow 
Sovereign be made additionally memorable by the initiation 
of a scheme for keeping all the emigrating Britons under 
the Flag? England is much concerned about her exports 
of goods, rejoices when they increase, and is ever seeking 
new markets for them. But why is she so careless as to 
the destination of her most precious export—the export of 
Men? They still pour away in their tens of thousands to 
the United States, and the Empire is infinitely the poorer 
for this loss. The Imperial Conference meets in June. The 
most important subject that could be discussed at it would 
be the organised transference of the surplus population of 
the British Isles to the Over-Sea Dominions. Bring the 
landless men to the manless lands. Australia, at least, 
needs millions of willing hearts and hands to develop her 
riches and to defend this farthest part of the King’s 
dominions. Have we statesmen of the centre of the Empire 
and of the daughter States who can rise to the greatness 
of the occasion and determine not to cease in their delibera- 
tions until they have placed this matter of Empire migration 
on a satisfactory and permanent basis P ‘Let us pray that 
for the future of the Empire we have.—I am, Sir, &., 
Ricwarp Artuor, M.D., 

President Immigration League of Australasia 

14, Moore Street, Sydney. 
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_—_———_ 
UNIONISTS AND UNIVERSAL TRAINING. 
[To tae Eprom os THE “ Spzcrator.”’] 
sa,—l should be very glad if you could give publicity in your 
columns to the fact that a special meeting of the Council of 
the New Forest Conservative and Unionist Association has 
been called, to meet at Brockenhurst at 2.45 p.m. on Saturday, 
May 13th, to consider the question of universal military 
training and the attitude of the Unionist Party towards it. 
[am acting in the belief that the Leaders of the Unionist 
Party only require to be assured of the hearty support on this 
nestion of their followers and the bulk of the electorate to 
pr their intention to recognise the duty of every man 
to prepare himself in time of peace for the duty he would 
readily enough recognise in time of war, of defending his 
country in arms; though I cannot help adding that a general 
recognition of this duty would be immensely facilitated if the 
leaders were to take the lead in recognising it.—I am, Sir, &., 
Epwarp T. Drxon. 


The Hard, Hythe, Southampton. 





SECULAR EDUCATION. 
[To raz Epiroe or tax “ Srectator.”] 
Srr,—I had occasion recently to make inquiry through some 
French correspondents as to the effect on personal and com- 
mercial integrity of educational legislation in their country. 
I have received a reply which is so conspicuous by its frank- 
ness and obvious sincerity that you may perhaps be able to 
find room for an extract which I have translated and enclose 
herewith. It will, I hope, give food for reflection to some who, 
in our own country, are advocating the “secular” solution of 
the educational problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 
EVELYN HUBBARD. 


12 Evelyn Mansions, 8.W. 


[TRANSLATION. } 
Paris, January, 1911. 

Dear Sir,—We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter. It 
is certain that the want of religious education greatly affects the 
“moral” of those educated in Government schools, and if these 
youths do not belong to some family whose good principles 
counteract this disastrous influence, they fall an easy prey to the 
passions and to vice. 

The Godless schools (“I école sans Dieu”), as they are commonly 
called, are the worst evil due to the Republic, and specially to the 
Government of the last ten or fifteen years. Our youth is now too 
deeply imbued with bad principles by masters who have no 
principles themselves for us to expect any rapid recovery from 
this deplorable state of things. Our country is not indeed want- 
ing in honest folk. . . . Criminals, thank God, are still a minority 
in our land, even though the statistics published by the Minister 
ot Justice shew an alarming increase of crime. We do not wish to” 
blacken our own nation, but we must recognise that these pro- 
gressive evils are ominous for the future of our country. . . . 
Every age and every country, unfortunately, have their black sheep 
(“brebis galeuses ”’), and, though one must not generalise from par- 
ticular instances, our country seems to be more exposed to the 
contagion than others by reason of our famous “State morality” 
80 — extolled by the schoolmasters and educationists of 
to-day, 





A PHANTASM OF THE LIVING. 
(To rae Eprror or trax “ SrecratTor.”’] 
Sin,—With regard to your correspondent A. B.’s theory of 
brain-waves, the following may be of some interest to your 
readers: About twenty years ago I resided in a village four 
miles from a watering-place on the Yorkshire coast. One 
afternoon in early October my daughter and I went by train 
to the town. Among other shops, we visited that of an antique 
furniture dealer well known to us, where I purchased a quaint 
carved oak shelf for china, and requested him to send it to the 
station for the 5.50 train, by which we were returning home. 
My daughter and I then parted, and I arrived at the station 
first. On the platform I met the principal auctioneer of the 
town, with whom I entered into conversation. As we were 
talking, the furniture dealer, in his shirt-sleeves and wearing a 
green-baize apron, as in his shop, came on to the >latform 
wheeling a little truck on which was a large parcel wi apped in 
brown paper. He passed close to us without taking any 
notice of us, put the parcel in the van, and wheeled away his 
barrow. The auctioneer said, “ Why, there is Mr. L.,” and 
I replied, “Yes, he has brought an oak shelf that I have 
just bought from him.” In an archway, the entrance 
to the station, he met my daughter, nearly ran over 





her, but passed on without any remark or apology. In 
those parts it is not customary to pass anyone to whom one is 
known without some sort of salutation. On arrival at our 
station no parcel was put out of the van, and, on our asking 
the guard for it, he said the only parcel he bad bad atall in 
his van was a sack of potatoes for a station furthor up the 
line. We looked in, and certainly there was nothing else there, 
and the guard was quite angry when we said we had seen it 
put in. Next morning the shelf was brought up from the 
station, having arrived bya train leaving the town at 6.10. 
My daughter went again to the town the next day, and on her 
entering the furniture shop, the dealer, without waiting for her 
to speak, began to apologise for not sending the shelf to the 
train we wished. He said he had been extremely worried about 
it, but his boy was out and he could not leave his shop, so was 
obliged to send it by the train twenty minutes later, the last 
leaving the town that night. It is worthy of note that the 
apparition was not only seen by my daughter and myself, who 
were expecting the shelf, but also by the person to whom I 
was speaking, who knew nothing whatever about my purchase. 
It was so real that we never for a moment suspected anything 
unusual, though we noticed the dealer was extremely pale, and 
thought it odd he should be without a coat, as the weather 
was cool and the station some distance from his shop.—I am, 
Sir, &., x. Y 





(To rus Eprrozg or tas “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—As regards the first story given under this heading in 
last week’s issue, your correspondent “A. B.” gives a story 
which, in the light of many modern instances, is an entirely 
credible one; her explanation, however, would prove too much, 
but I dare not ask for space to show her this. The second 
story by “ Vectensis” has another sort of interest. He asks 
for an explanation of it, “admitting the substantial accuracy 
of the facts.” But they cannot be admitted, considering that 
the main fact—the passing of the wheels over the boy—is 
only attested by the memory of a jolt immediately after 
the boy fell; also we must remember that a boy falling off the 
box would not be very likely to fall under the wheels. I 
write these comments, which are rather obvious, because the 
interest of the story lies, not in the boy’s falling off without 
visible injury, nor in the vision he had after falling, but in the 
example it gives us of the way in which men are content to 
build their “firm convictions” about great matters upon 
astonishingly doubtful evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LocuPLEs. 





(To tas Eprrom or tras “Srecraton.”] 


Srr,—I am emboldened by the recent letters in the Spectator, 
particularly by that written by “A. B.” in last week’s issue, 
to quote a similarly puzzling experience of my own. In 
February, 1908, when I was an assistant master at an English 
public school, a fourth-form boy—a day boy—who usually took 
the solo in the Anthem in the school chapel on Sunday after- 
noons, was absent ill for some weeks. But on one half-holiday 
I saw him quite plainly near me in the junior playing fields. 
I remarked next day to the choir-master, “I see you will have 
X. back next Sunday. I saw him playing yesterday.” “That 
cannot be so,” said my friend, “for I know for a fact that he 
is still far from well.” I then thought that I must have been 
mistaken, but a week later, again on a half-holiday, I met the 
same boy dressed for games about to enter the school grounds 
with two other boys. I was within four yards of him, and he 
saluted, smiled, and passed into the grounds. Upon inquiry 
afterwards I found from the boy’s mother that he was all 
the time confined to bed and had not been out of the house. 
He soon recovered. Can the boy, in some mysterious way, 
have projected himself in spirit, asleep or awake, into the 
haunts where, no doubt, he wished to be P—I am, Sir, &c., 
CoRKAGENSIS., 





PHANTASMS OF THE LIVING.—AN 
EXPLANATION. 
(To rus Eprron or raz “Srscraror.”) 
Srr,—May I be allowed to refer to “ Vectensis’s” letter in 
your last week’s issue? The explanation of escapes from 
accident such as he described is to be found, as I remember 
reading, in the extraordinary power of the human chest in- 
flated to resist pressure.—I am, Sir, &., W. E. H. 
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*“ KETTLEDRUM.” 
{To rue Epiror or tue “Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—The writer of “ Half a Century with Horses,” in the 
Spectator of April 22nd, says: “One of the fastest Derbys 
was won by a chestnut named ‘ Kettledrum,’ about fifteen 
and a half hands high. The writer had the pleasure of seeing 
him in the paddock after the great event. He was utterly 
unlike the conventional racehorse of the illustrated papers 
and framed engravings.” I saw ‘ Kettledrum’ win the Derby 
in 1861, and some time later saw him at Colonel Townley’s 
stud farm, where he had as a stable companion ‘King of 
Trumps,’ another chestnut. My recollection is that ‘ Kettle- 
drum’ was a tall, spindle-shanked animal, not very unlike 
“the conventional racehorse” —much over 152. I cannot 
say what his height was, but I measured his forelegs—seven 
inckes and a half below the knee. ‘King of Trumps’ 
measured the same, but he was a little horse, long and low 
and good-looking, a great contrast to ‘Kettledrum,’ as I 
thought. I have just measured the foreleg of the only 
thoroughbred two-year-old I possess (foaled April 23rd). He 
measures over eight inches. There must be a record some- 
where of ‘ Kettledrum’s’ exact height. Can any one give 
it P—I am, Sir, &c., R. E. LONGFIELD. 
Longueville, Mallow. 





THE VICTORIA LEAGUE NEWSPAPER SCHEME. 
(To rae Eprror or tus “ Srxctaror.”] 
Srr,—May we draw the attention of your readers to the Newspaper 
Scheme of the Victoria League for sending newspapers and 
magazines, when done with, to addresses in distant parts of the 
Empire? Such gifts are very highly valued, and although over 
eighty-one thousand newspapers and ines are now being 
sent annually by about fourteen hundred persons to as many 
recipients over-seas, there are very many applicants still unpro- 
vided for, in particular a long list of settlers in South Africa, 
and another of State Schools in the country districts of Vic- 
toria, Australia, where any of the following publications 
would be gratefully received—viz., the Spectator, Times, weekly 
edition of the Times, Sphere, Graphic, Illustrated London News, 
Standard of Empire, Daily Graphic, Daily Mirror, and other 
high-class daily, weekly or monthly papers and periodicals 
Schools, clubs, institutes, and private persons who take in any of 
the above, may be glad to go to the trouble and trifling expense of 
sending them on to addresses where they will be heartily appre- 
ciated. The postage on magazines and newspapers to all parts of 
the Empire is 4d. per two ounces, or 4d. per Ib. To Canada 
there are special rates, which can be ascertained at the Post 
Office. Anyone willing to help should apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, Newspaper Scheme, 2, Millbank House, Wood Street, 
Westminster, stating the name of magazine or paper offered. A 
suitable address to which to post it will then be submitted. The 
Hon. Secretary will not undertake to receive papers to be for- 
warded. Kind offers of high-class Australian papers having 
lately been received from Australia, the hon. secretary will be 
glad to hear from schools, clubs, institutions, and individuals 
who would like to receive such gifts.— We are, Sir, &c., 
M. E. Jersey, President V.L. 
E. B. Hoars, 
Chairman Literature Committee. 





THE LATE MR. HENRY CHARLES LEA. 
(To tux Eprror or tax “Specrator.”’} 


Srr,—It is desired to gather the letters of the late Mr. Henry 
Charles Lea to aid in the preparation of his biography. Will you 
be good enough, therefore, to insert the request, customary under 
such circumstances, that all of his correspondents are requested to 
send the originals or copies of letters to or from him to Arthur 
H. Lea, 2004 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, U.S.A. ? 

Your readers will know Mr. Lea as the author of many works 
on the ecclesiastical history of the Middle Ages, among others his 
“History of the Inquisition of the Middle Ages,” which was 
followed by the “ History of the Inquisition of Spain” and “The 
Inguisition in the Spanish Dependencies”; also by his “ History 
of Auricular Confession and Indulgences”; “The Moriscos of 
Spain,” and several others.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Arruur H. Lea. 





BELLOWS’ FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.”’] 
Sir,—We are much obliged by your kind notice (p. 628) of 
“ Bellows’ French Dictionary,” but wish to point out that the new 
edition does not supersede the original “ Pocket” edition, which 
is still on sale, but is an enlarged edition intended for desk and 


school use.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Lonemans, Green & Co, 
89 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 





ee 
“ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held io be 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the 7 


expression. In such instances, as im the case of “ Letters i, the 


Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or Point of view é 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant publicay 








POETRY. 


SPRING, THE TRAVELLING MAN, 
Ir is Spring, the Travelling Man, has been here, 
Here in the glen; 
He must have passed by in the grey of the dawn, 
When only the robin and wren 
Were awake, 
Watching out with their bright little eyes 
In the midst of the brake. 
The rabbits, maybe, heard him pass, 
Stepping light on the grass, 
Whistling careless and gay at the break o’ the day, 
Then the blackthorn to give him delight 
Put on raiment of white. 
And all for his sake 
The gorse on the hill where he rested an hour 
Grew bright with a splendour of flower. 
My grief! that I was not aware 
Of himself being there ; 
It is I would have given my dower 
To have seen him set forth, 
Whistling careless and gay in the grey of the morn, 
By gorse bush and fraughan and thorn, 
On his way to the north. 

W. M. Lerrs, 








ART. 


THE ACADEMY.—II. 
Ir Mr. Stott had called his picture “La Vierge au Lapin,” 
instead of Her thoughts were her Children (97), he would have 
made the title agree with his stylistic exercise in the recon. 
struction of a Madonna by Raphael. A hint even has been 
taken from the damaged condition of the “Madonna della 
Torre” in the National Gallery in order to introduce a 
modern vagueness of definition. It is curious to see her 
an example of how futile have been the attempts of 
modern critics and painters to persuade the world that 
Raphael, as regards his Madonnas, had lost his hold 
on all but a sentimental public. Mr. Stott, sensitive 
artist that he is, has done his work with great taste and 
feeling for beauty, but it remains an exercise—a stylistic 
reconstruction. Let us hope that, having shown us how skil- 
fully he has been able to perform this difficult feat, he will 
return to modern life, which he so well knows how to touch with 
poetry and beauty. Another reversion to a convention of the 
past is Mr.Sargent’s large semicircular decoration Armageddon 
(482). Ofcourse, the effect of a work of this kind, intended for 
a definite position im a building, cannot be judged as it hangs 
in the Academy. What we can estimate is the poverty of the 
imagination. Here we have men, chariots, horses, and 
preces of architecture, hurtling through the “central blue,’ 
but they leave us cold. It is just this kind of material with 
which Tintoretto would have created an emotional effect, 
making us believe for the moment in the reality of an 
imagined world. With him we should have accepted all the 
absurdities upon which this kind of painting has to be 
founded, and for the time believed in them ; but in Mr. Sar- 
gent’s case we merely wonder and ask questions, and are 
conscious of the ungainly shape of the horse’s back which is 
the apex of the composition. In Mr. Clausen’s The Maiden 
(357) we get yet another reconstruction of the past. This time 
we get the antique, with a flavour of Watts. Nevertheless, 
this work isone of the most thorough and scholarly pieces 
of modelling in the exhibition. Mr. Lambert's picture (736) 
is hung too high. This painter is entitled by the solidity of 
his work to better treatment. As far as one can tell, con- 
sidering its position, the undraped figure in this unexplained 
allegory shows a real understanding of the nude. It may not 
be all that is to be desired from the point of view of abstract 
beauty, but Mr. Lambert has not lost himself in the 
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like Mr. Byam Shaw in his Adam and Eve 


‘3 This picture is also an instance of the ineffectiveness 


Ca ght colour without due arrangement. At a little 
y Pere all the hues neutralize each other, and on near 


ination we are astonished to find how little effect has 
heen produced by 80 much primary colour. 3 This lavish and 
indiscriminate use of crude colour is one of the besetting sins 
of the exhibition, taken as a whole, The artists seem to think 
that by piling up chromatic edifices they can attract attention 
and shout down their neighbours. But it is a great satisfac- 
tion to note how these declamatory works become indis- 
tinguishable in the general cacophony, while a picture like 
Mr. Talmage’s The Chalk-pit (422) holds it own perfectly well 
on account of its balanced design and dignified reticence. 

Wherever we meet with Mr. Mark Fisher’s landscapes on the 
walls the eye hails them with pleasure, they are so fresh, clear, 
and unforced. A different but quite real pleasure is derived 
from Mr. V. Haver’s two pictures (701) and (708) ; each is called 
A Living-room Picture, and this title we take to indicate that 
the artist considers them adapted to take their places on a 
wall, quietly and harmoniously, with other things without self- 
assertion. The second of the two works is the most successful ; 
in it the shapes of the trees against the dusky evening sky with 
the stars are most beautifully arranged, and the ideal figures 
floating in the branches are in complete harmony of sentiment 
with the “dim discovered” village and church tower. The 
picture is eminently restful, and would be a pleasant com- 
panion in aroom ; when in a dreamy mood one could read one’s 
own thoughts into it, and it would never force itself upon the 
attention at the wrong time. 

Space forbids a detailed consideration of such pictures as 
Mr. Arnesby Brown’s beautiful A March Morning in Chelsea 
(191), Mr. Bertram Priestman’s Outskirts of a Northern City 
(8), Mr. Olsson’s Moonlit Shore (335), and Mr. Orpen’s two 
strong portraits (253) and (771). All these are worth dis- 
entangling from their surroundings. Nor should the works 
by Mr. Sant be passed over; his two little pictures, (269) and 
(274), show the veteran's enjoyment of his art, and, in the sea 
piece especially, bis interest in his material. 

To justify the attitude towards the art encouraged by the 
Academy, which has been taken up in this notice and in the | 
one of last week, the writer would like to point to one of the | 
walls of the sixth room. In the centre on one wall is a large 
work by Mr. George Harcourt, An Evening in June (364). The 
picture is a complete artistic mistake. It is a costume study 
of ladies and Chinese lanterns by a stream in a wood, which, 
treated on quite a small scale with brilliant and illusive exe- 
cution, might have charmed ; but, when the figures have to be 
realised on such a large scale, suggestion has to be replaced by | 
complete realisation, and here we see a slight subject treated | 
with the heavy hand almost inevitable in a work of this size. 
Realistic presentation makes tedious what might have been 
pleasant in a sketch. Besides this, the crudity and ugliness of 
colour are painfully prominent. Now look from this work, | 
given the central place, to the theatrical and perfunctory | 
allegory hanging above it, and the dull and lifeless paintings 
on either hand, to the portrait on the line on one side and the 
would-be ideal work on the other. When works of this kind 
are treated with so much apparent respect, who can blame an 
uninstructed public if they mistake such things for real art ? 
Also, the prominence given to inferior work tempts painters to 
produce things of a like description in the anticipation of 
another year. If the showy and meretricious pictures were care- | 
fully skyed, and if only the pictures which betrayed artistic | 
intention were given good places, there might be some hope 
for the future. Out of the present condition of things nothing 
good can come, save by accident. zs. | 








MR. MAX BEERBOHM’S CARICATURES. 
How many people, we wonder, who have been delighted by | 
Mr. Max Beerbohm’s entertaining exhibition have stopped to 
consider that, after all, here is to be found an example of the 
purest spirit of Post-Impressionism ? Some rather conventional 
;Upholders of this movement would have us believe that its 
Votaries are only protesters and revolutionaries, and that their 
pictures are no more than plastic expressions of the spirit 
‘which impels people to break windows and chain themselves 
.to area railings. But the chief, an accredited prophet of the 
new religion, tells us that the inner light is to be found in the 





doctrine that the mere outward appearance of things is to be | 


sacrificed or even consciously altered for the sake of revealing 
the innermost spirit. But is not this essentially the method 
of the caricaturist ? Thus weare confronted with the question, 
Are the Post-Impressionistwveally caricaturists, or is Mr. Max 
Beerbohm a Post-Impressionist? The wide solution of 
which this question admits cannot be discussed now, for the 
caricaturist at the moment claims our attention. 
For complete and far-reaching satire it would be hard to 
equal Found (4). Here Mr. Ricketts finds Mr. Shannon, 
who has strayed away from him and unacademic art, and lies 
fainting against the wall of Burlington House. With delight- 
fully humorous mischief Mr. Beerbohm has shown us 
through the railings the vista of a graveyard. Nowhere 
has the artist’s brilliant gift of constructing a weird form 
which exactly expresses his victim been better exemplified 
than in The Rev. R. J. Campbell, Standing in no Need of 
Advertisement (24). The figure dissolves before us, leaving 
nothing but hair and eyes. Sometimes the legend is as 
pointed as the drawing itself; this is the case with The Suec- 
cession (43), where Mr. Lloyd George thus answers Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s proposal to toss for the leadership—“ Ah, but, 
Winsie, would either of us as loser abide by the result?” 
Does not this crystallise into a sentence what most people 
think? Without bitterness, but full of humour, is the 
drawing of Lord Rosebery “ beset by the spectre of the End 
of All Things.” The divan on which Lord Rosebery 
sits and the wide perspective of formal gardens make 
the most amusing contrast to the ghostly and attenuated 
form in a cap of liberty. Quite different is Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing’s mid-term tea, where crowned heads are entertained by 
undergraduates, and where the Kaiser, instead of accepting 
their ministrations, has placed before him a group to whom 
he lectures. But the charm of these inimitably funny draw- 
ings evaporates when we try to describe them in words, and 
we must go to the drawings themselves to appreciate Mr. 
Sargent dominating Venice, or the penguin-like form of Sir 
A. Pinero, seen diminished and multiplied indefinitely in a 
succession of looking-glasses, or the ghost of Stevenson want- 
ing to see the poets and men of letters of the present day, and 
finding nothing but preachers standing on tubs. H.S 








BOOKS. 


M. BERGSON AND OTHERS.* 
WE now possess, in admirable English versions, M. Bergson’s 
three chief works, and if some enterprising scholar will give 
us a translation of that wonderful monograph on the Comic, 
Le Rire, we shall have all his published volumes. Last sum- 





| mer Mr. F. L. Pogson, whose tragic death in the Alps was 
| a loss alike to philosophy and to literature, issued the earliest 


of the series, Time and Free Will, written while Bergson was 
still a lecturer at provincial lycées. Of all his books we have 
always considered it the most perfect in form, for of late his 
originality, as William James says somewhere, has become 
profuse, and no reader can quite keep pace with the 
lightning evolutions of his mind. Matter and Memory 
was published just before he joined the staff of 
the Ecole Normale, while Creative Evolution, issued 
only four years ago, represents him at the zenith 
of his fame. All three books have been brilliantly translated. 
Perhaps Dr. Mitchell had the most difficult task, for in 
Creative Evolution profuseness is beginning to cloud the 


| author’s native lucidity. Miss Paul’s version of Matter and 
| Memory seems to us the finest performance, for Bergson’s 


French—as limpid as Plato’s Greek—is rendered into English 


| prose which is not far from its equivalent in grace and ease. 


Few philosophers have been artists in the presentation of 
ideas, but Bergson deals as scrupulously with an argument as 
a sculptor with his marble. 

These translations are a proof, if proof were needed, of the 
extraordinary interest which is felt all over the world in the 


* (1) Creative Evolution. By Henri Bergson. Authorised Translation by Arthur 
Mitchell. London: Macmillan and Co. (10s, net.}——(2) Matter and Memory. 
Same author. Authorized Translation by Nancy Margaret Paul and W. Scott 
Palmer. London : Swan Sonnenschein and Co, [10s, 6d. net. }——-(3) Introduction 
to Philosophy. By William Jerusalem. Translated by Charles F. Saunders, 
London: Macmillan and Co. [6s. 6d. net. |——(4) Pragmatism and its Critics, 
By Addison Webster Moore. Chicago: University Press. [5s. net.J——(5) On 
Freedom. By G. Locker Lampson. London: Smith, Elder and Co. [6s. net.) 
——(6) A Holiday with a Hegelian. By Francis Sedl4k, London: A. C, Fifield, 
[3s. 6d, net. } 
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French thinker. Part of this reputation, no doubt, is acci- 
dental. The Pragmatists, in their uneasy search for a meta- 
physic, have laid hold on M. Bergson’s skirts. He is dear to the 
clergy, because he is believed to be the foe of rationalism, and 
because he has provided a new and most persuasive defence of 
free-will. The picturesque people who deal in popular 
expositions declare that he gets us back to “actuality.” 
Hence a notion is current that he is an easy writer, to be 
quickly comprehended by the man in the street. We are afraid 
that the man in the street who embarks on any one of these 
volumes will find himself disappointed. The truth is that he is 
exceedingly difficult. We agree with William James that it 
is impossible for the ordinary—or for that matter, the extra- 
ordinary—man to make head or tuil of much of the later 
Bergson. His originality is so profuse that it is often wanton; 
he suggests a thought, follows it for five brilliant sentences, and 
then leaves it. The only connection of some of his arguments 
seems to be “in the mind of God,” as Emerson said of sundry 
speculations of his own. It is a mistake, too, to imagine that 
the study of Bergson requires little previous knowledge. The 
greater part of Creative Evolution presupposes a very consider- 
able mathematical, physical, and biological equipment. On 
the other hand, he postulates no philosophical knowledge. He 
begins from the very beginning, from the facts of the ordinary 
consciousness; and he entices the reader into speculation 
and analysis without using any of the jargon of the schools. 
The well-read metaphysician finds himself at sea; he misses 
the familiar language ; he cannot at first orientate the thought. 
Of the two, the plain man is in the better case. Bergson de- 
mands a kind of mental denudation in those who would under- 
stand him. He takes nothing for granted, and he forces us 
to a point of view which is so much that of ordinary life that 
we had always believed it to be alien to philosophy. He would 
have us become as children for the kingdom of truth’s sake ; 
and, like the child in the fairy tale, he is always crying out to 
the proud kings of philosophy : “ Why, they have nothing on!” 

The main lines of his teaching are by this time familiar to 
most people. The function of the intellect is practical rather 
than theoretical. As William James says, ‘‘we harness up 
reality in our conceptual system in order to drive it better.” 
Concepts, therefore, do not interpret reality ; they negate its 
inwardness altogether. The thesis of Creative Evolution is, 
roughly, that this intellect, which is useful in the sphere of in- 
organic matter, where effect follows cause mechanically, is help- 
less in the presence of life. Evolution is in its essence creative ; 
it cannot be explained by the thing evolved, which is only a 
halting-place in a continuous movement. But each individual 
earries the secret, and it is in his instinct, intuition, or what- 
ever we care to call that faculty which is individual to him, 
that we must look for the secret of the creative movement, 
which is life. Bergson’s philosophy is still in the making, 
and he would be the last to dogmatise on its results. Its 
merit is not in the conclusions, but in the process, which 
compels us to rethink all our creeds, and to leave our well- 
furnished house of thought and, staff in hand, to take to the 
high road. We may return to the house, but it will never be 
quite the same again. Bergson, like all great thinkers, has 
much of the stuff of poetry in him. Often he is far too 
pictorial and metaphorical, but at his best he is a master in 
the use of illuminating images. We quote one passage from 
Creative Evolution :— 

“An artist of genius has painted a figure on his canvas. We 
can imitate his picture with many-coloured squares of mosaic. 
And we shall reproduce the curves and shades of the model so 
much the better as our squares are smaller, more numerous, and 
more varied in tone. But an infinity of elements infinitely small, 
presenting an infinity of shades, would be necessary to obtain the 
exact equivalent of the figure that the artist has conceived as a 
simple thing, which he has wished to transport as a whole to the 
eanvas, and which is the more complete the more it strikes us as 
the projection of an indivisible intuition. Now, suppose our 
eyes so made that they cannot help seeing, in the work of the 
master, a mosaic effect; or, suppose our intellect so made that it 
cannot explain the appearance of the figure on the canvas except 
as a work of mosaic: we should then be able to speak simply of 
a collection of little squares, and we should be under the mechan- 
istic hypothesis. We might add that, beside the materiality of 
the collection, there must be a plan on which the artist worked ; 
and then we should be expressing ourselves as finalists. But in 
neither case should we have got at the real process, for there are 
no squares brought together.” 


The Bergson impulse is widespread; and the next two 
books on our list have a superficial resemblance to his type of 





thought. But there is a vast difference between master and. 
disciple, if the master happens to be an original artist ond 
the pupils no more than industrious craftsmen, Professor 
Jerusalem's Introduction to Philosophy is, in its way, a useful 
little work. It is a good hundbook for the general reader, for 
in language not too technical it states the main problems of 
thought and the various attempted solutions. Such a his 

is, of course, coloured by the bistorian’s prepossessions, ang 
Professor Jerusalem thinks it right to conclude with a sketeh 
of his own system. That system is Bergson, without the 
grace, the imagination, the flashes of genius; ang in 
reading these chapters we recognise how far the no» 
evolutionary philosophy is from being placed on & solid 
speculative basis. It is mot yet a system which 
the lesser man can expound with any assurance 
The same is true in a fuller degree of Professor Moore's 
Pragmatism and its Critics. These little guides to the 
popular American creed might well be postponed till tha 
creed has found its bearings. 

Mr. G. Locker Lampson’s essay on Freedom suggests g 
different kind of reflection. The author is of the school 
which returns to Kant and endeavours to fill up certain gaps 
in the critical philosophy. He has read his Kant carefully ang 
intelligently, and the first part is a valuable piece of ey. 
position. In the second part his aim is more ambitions, but 
while the general argument is clear, it is not always easy to 
be certain of his particular meaning. He uses the ordi 
terminology, but he uses it clumsily, and therefore ob. 
seurely. The book is an example of the disadvantage an 
able and sincere thinker is under if he has no style, 
On several occasions a page is composed of one vast 
wandering sentence. It is instructive to compare Bergson’s 
Time and Free Will, a work ona similar problem, where the 
thought is intrinsically harder, but the atmosphere is so clear 
that the reader is braced and sustained. Mr. Francis Sedlik’s 
Holiday with a Hegelian is also the exposition of a classic, An 
English grain-merchant on a holiday in Moravia falls in with 
a mathematical professor, who not only ina series of platonic 
monologues expounds the significance of Hegelianism, but 
presents him with an elaborate analysis of the system in 596 
“acts of thought.” It is a very remarkable book. Mr. 
Sedlak is frequently unintelligible to us, and sometimes 
he is demonstrably talking nonsense; but, when all has 
been said, there is a large balance of sound thought and 
acute criticism. Here is a new speculative talent of no 
common order, and we shall watch with interest its future 
developments. 





BALKAN PROBLEMS.* 

Mr. H. C. Woops is already known from his book, Washed 
by Four Seas, as an intelligent traveller and most industrious 
observer. The title of his new volume, The Danger Zone of 
Europe, encompasses exactly what should properly come 
under that description. Turkey is his central theme, but he 
also deals with Greece, Crete, Bulgaria, Servia, and the 
new Austrian provinces. His account of the Adana 
Massacres of 1909 is the most complete we have read in 
any English book of travel. 

His criticisms of the new régime in Turkey are in the right 
spirit ; he does not blink unpleasant facts which tell against 
the efficiency or humanity of the Young Turks, but he is 
nevertheless anxious to give praise wherever it is reasonably 
possible; he understands the enormous difficulties which have 
to be overcome, and he has the sympathy of his understanding., 
Above all, he recognises that reformed Turkey is the pivot on 
which Balkan affairs revolve, and that therefore the continu- 
ance of the Turkish Constitution is one of the chief pledges 
of European peace. Any Englishman who perceives that 
will see that it is his duty to help the Young Turks 
so long as it is not proved that they have no 
honest intention of doing better. Like every traveller 
who knew Turkey before the Revolution, Mr. Woods is able 
to report great improvements in the amenities of life. The 
swarm of spies no longer buzzes about the visitor; movement 





* (1) The Danger Zone of Europe: Changes and Problems in the Near East. By 
H. Charles Woods, F.R.G.S. With three maps and 52 illustrations. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. [10s. 6d. net.]——(2) Turkey of the Ottomans. By Lucy M. 
Garnett. London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. fe. net. ]——(3) Reyilding the 
Crescent. By F. G. Aflalo. With 24 illustrations from photographs and a map. 
London: Martin Secker. [10s. 6d. net.]|——(4) My Balkan Tour. By. 
Trevor. With a photogravure frontispiece, a map, and 104 other illustrations. 
London: John Lane, [2ls, net.) 
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from one part of the country to another is relatively easy; 
the business of passing through the Custom House is not very 
different from what it is in any European country. All this 
ig to the good. But an Empire historically founded on 

Jitariem is finding it extraordinarily difficult to tolerate the 
os of any physical force within its borders which is not 
ae Islamic. The disarmament of the provinces has been, in 
many districts, a cruel process, and the partial attempts to 
swamp Bulgars in Macedonia and Christian Albanians on the 
Greek frontier of Albania by the importation of Moslem 
settlers have been as ineffectual as wrong-headed. Freeman 
said that Western civilisation could never exist side by side 
with the Koran, and though the paradox is not yet shown to 
be impossible, the difficulties of the achievement are empha- 
sized daily. ; ‘ ‘ 

Mr. Woods does not give us very decided conclusions in 
some matters, but this, we fancy, is more through the defects 
of his not very flexible writing than through want of definite- 
ness in his judgment. In other cases he is perfectly explicit, 
although we cannot always accept his conclusions. What he 
says about the reorganised Turkish Navy is very interesting, 
but the new power which Turkey has, of course, acquired by 
the addition of two obsolescent German ships to her Navy is 
surely no proof that the ships were worth the money. There 
are many obsolescent ships in the world, and if Turkey could 
have got two without paying a high price as part and parcel 
of the negotiations over a loan, it must be said that she paid 
too much for the German ships. Mr. Woods says :— 


“Toestimate the true value of the re-organised and strengthened 
Turkish fleet as a factor in Eastern politics, it is necessary to bear 
in mind the work it is intended to perform. The value ofa ship 
is always relative, and depends a good deal upon whether she be 
intended as a provision to meet all political emergencies, or only 
for a special purpose. In the existing situation, it may be said 
that, though the two battleships purchased in Germany are of no 
practical value for the first of these categories, they are of great 
importance for the second. That is to say, that as ships in the 
line of battle of a maritime Power, prepared to meet any other 
Power in war, they would be quite out of date; but as vessels 
specially obtained with a view of possible trouble with Greece, 
they answer their purpose very well, and, being immediately avail- 
able, were, under the circumstances, quite worth the £900,000 paid 
toGermany forthem. Before the acquisition of these two ships, 
the Turkish fleet could never have dared leave the Dardanelles if 
the Greeks had been bent upon destroying it. In other words, 
the Turks could have done nothing to prevent free communication 
between Greece and Crete, unless by invading Greece and advanc- 
ing as far as Athens. Moreover, in the event of war, the whole 
coast of Asia Minor, Syria, and even Turkish Arabia, with all the 
Turkish islands in the Levant, would have been helplessly exposed 
to bombardment or raid by Greek ships. As a result of these pur- 
chases in Germany all this is changed in Turkey’s favour, for the 
aggregate Turkish armament, although rather less than the aggre- 
gate Greek, is tactically more effective. Not only are the Turkish 
ships better armoured than those of Greece, but, having all their 
armaments mounted on the centre line, they can bring all their 
guns into action in a line of battle simultaneously, whereas in the 
Greek battleships they are so mounted that one-third must always 
remain disengaged in any formation whatever.” 


In describing the grievances of Albania Mr. Woods ignores, 
we think, the pride of the Albanians; he writes rather as 
thongh the Roman character of the Albanian language were 
cherished only for its convenience instead of being the symbol 
of the fact, never forgotten by Albanians, that they are a 
non-Turkish people. If the Albanian insurrection should 
ever excite European intervention, it ought to be remembered 
that though Austria is the natural protector of the Albanian 
Christians, there are other foreign influences at work in the 
country. Mr. Woods says :-— 

“Although in the past the Dual Monarchy has had the upper 
hand in Albania, largely because the priests are Austrian trained, 
and for the most part Austrian paid, of late Italian influence has 
been on the increase. This increase of influence is at least in part 
due to the fact that the Italians have always gone in for secular 
as well as religious teaching in their schools, which are, therefore, 
attended by Moslem as well as by Christian pupils. Not only are 
all the instructors except those in religious subjects laymen, but 
the Italians are teaching the Albanian boys carpentering, besides 
other trades. The girls, too, who are educated by Italy learn the 
use of the sewing-machine, besides being taught how to cut out 
and make clothing. Moreover, the Jesuits, whom the people feel 
80 largely voice Christian claims and represent Austrian interests 
in Northern Albania, have of late become unpopular amongst the 
inhabitants. The men of this Order, who are comparatively rich 
and who own large quantities of land, carry on various trades— 
Printing, tailoring, bookbinding—at prices which hopelessly under- 
sell the townspeople.” 


' The account; of the massacre of Armenians at Adana and 
its neighbourhood is the most important thing in the book. 





This massacre is unquestionably the greatest stain on the 
record of the Young Turks. It was a shock to the world 
that within a year of the achievement of Constitutional 
Government there should have been an Armenian massacre, 
for there bad been no massacre in Turkey since 1896. Mr. 
Woods’ judgment on the Young Turk Government is that it 
was not indifferent to the massacre; that it did something to 
remedy the wrong and to punish the guilty persons, but that it 
did not do nearly enough. This massacre of 1909 was 
longer and more deliberate than any massacre under the 
old régime. It was divided into two parts, with a short 
period of tranquillity between the two. It is doubtful 
who began the fighting; it is quite probable that the 
Armenians fired the first shots, but when once street fighting 
had begun every pretext was seized by thea Moslems with 
diabolical persistence and ruthlessness to kill Christian 
women and children and to destroy Christian houses. It isa 
common excuse for the Moslems that the Armenians are at 
heart revolutionaries, and that there has never been a massacre 
without a provocation; but the very illustrations of Mr. 
Woods’ book are a sufficiently damning commentary on this 
plea ; Moslem houses may be seen left standing in a wilder- 
ness of Christian ruins. That the destruction of Christian 
life and property became a calculated scheme is beyond doubt. 
Mr. Woods draws up a terrible indictment of the apathetic 
and cowardly Turkish authorities on the spot who allowed 
their city of the fair Cilician Plain to be disgraced by this 
crime. He believes that the massacre, following as it did 
immediately on the Counter-Revolution of April, 1909, was 
inspired by a wild reactionary sentiment. 

We can make only a brief mention of the other three books 
before us. Of these the smallest, though the most useful, is 
Miss Lucy Garnett’s Turkey of the Ottomans. It gives in a 
simple, straightforward manner a description of the life, insti- 
tutions, and races of Modern Turkey. There could hardly be 
a better handbook for the newspaper reader who wants to 
understand all the conditions of the “danger zone.” Mr. 
F. G. Aflalo in Regilding the Crescent professes to do what 
Miss Garnett has, in fact, done more thoroughly—provide the 
newspaper reader with a “ Who’s who” and “ What's what.” 
Mr. Aflalo’s book, it is true, is more strictly topical, but it is 
of less permanent value. It is pleasant and easy to read, and 
is helped by pertinent gossip. Mr. Roy Trevor's book is 
replete with excellent illustrations. It is the record of travel 
in a motor-car from the point of view of a well-to-do party, 
who were “out” for an adventurous picnic. It is less serious 
in intention than any of the other books. Although there is 
a good deal about Albania, for example, the reader will not be 
enlightened as to the Albanian rising; but those who want 
hints for a motor-car tour in remote places might do well to 
consult this jaunty narrative. 





WEXFORD IN 1798.* 

One of the Hebrew prophets mentions a roll, written within 
and without with lamentation and mourning and woe. It 
was his picturesque way of describing a country afflicted with 
plague, pestilence, and famine, with battle and murder, with 
foreign armies and domestic fighting, with every evil in the 
Litany by which a nation can be wounded collectively and in 
its individual members. Irish history, alas! resembles that 
oracle of doom. It is nearly as monotonous in its tragedy, 
The flashes of legendary brilliance are extinguished per- 
etually by long periods of tangible and sordid gloom. 
The darkness prevails over the light, and chaos is always 
threatening to banish order. So it has been from the begin- 
ning, so it is now, and so it seems likely to be in the future. 
The popular and sentimental remedy which is suggested for 
this evil is less calculated to remove it than to fill up the 
chalice of Ireland’s woes. 

We ask in vain why the sufferings of Ireland should be 
prolonged. Other peoples have been conquered, but, after a 
tragic interval, victors and vanquished have coalesced, and the 
new polity or race has often proved better and happier than 
the old. So it was with Normandy in the tenth century, and 
with Britain more than once. Nor can Irish misfortunes be 
attributed exclusively to conquests and alien rule. Certainly 
before the coming of Henry II. Ireland was neither peaceable 
nor orderly. Disorders, in fact, and imternecine strifes were 








* The War in Wexford. By H. F. B, Wheeler and A, M. Broadley, London: 
John Lane. (12s. 6d, net.) 
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the pretext for his coming; and, during the red centuries which 
followed, it cannot be held that Ireland beyond the English 
Pale was better to live in than the Pale itself, or even than 
the border lands in which the conflict of races was being 
waged incessantly. 

So far as we can judge, the conquest of Ireland by the Celts 
was merely a conquest. It was not the settlement of a new 
race by the expulsion or extermination of its predecessor. It 
was, rather, the establishment of an armed aristocracy among 
a surviving population; and, with the exception of Ulster, the 
later conquests and settlements of Ireland have been very 
similar to the Celtic conquest. In other countries the 
prehistoric races disappeared before the Celts, and 
civilisation has had no farther trouble with them. In 
Ireland it may be that they survive, either unadulterated or in 
a proportion which has been strong enough to infect the 
whole mass; and there may be something indomitable and 
intractable in them, which cannot be assimilated with the 
physical and mental ingredients of later races. However this 
may be, the terms Celt and Celtic do not give us the key to 
the Irish problem, because the evolution of the old Celtic 
realms of northern Scotland, of Cumbria and Strathclyde, of 
Wales and Cornwall and Brittany, has been quite unlike the 
history ofIreland. Nor, again, can we argue that the English 
conquests, colonisation, and administrations explain the 
enigma; because they have produced results entirely different 
in all other parts of the world, in every variety of circum- 
stance and environment. Ireland alone is the exception; and 
mere logic drives us to conclude that the solution of a unique 
problem is to be sought rather in the single exception than in 
the unvarying rule. We think that the Irish, and not the 
English, are the cause of Ireland’s eternal unrest. 

And there is just one other paradox in this perplexing 
situation which contradicts all our other experiences, and that 
is worth pondering. The English race can boast, legitimately, 
of having produced some great men of action : rulers, soldiers, 
administrators. Among them we number Henry VIIL, Queen 
Elizabeth, Cromwell, William III., Pitt, although one is a 
woman and another balf Dutch ; and we often contrast these 
vigorous persons with the Stuarts, to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Of all the Stuarts, our popular historians are usually 
most contemptuous of James I, in which they are 
wrong. At any rate, the most solid and permanent work yet 
done by the British in Ireland was the settlement of 
Ulster by King James. Of Cromwell's work little remains 
except bad feeling. Ulster still endures, the only strong, 
free, prosperous and progressive part of Ireland; and if 
Pitt’s Act of Union survives when its second centenary comes 
round, it will only be through the indomitable strength and 
sense of Ulster, which is the one efficient barrier ever set up 
in Ireland against the alternating floods of tyranny and of 
disorder. 

One of Ireland’s many and periodical disorders is 
chronicled again in the volume before us. Messrs. Wheeler 
and Broadley have had access to three manuscript authorities, 
hitherto unused, which give contemporary accounts of the 
troubles in Ireland shortly before and during the fatal year 

798. There is, first, the correspondence of Lord Mount 
Norris, extending from 1796 to 1815. Secondly, the Detail 
Book of the Camolin yeomanry from May 25th to October 9th, 
1798; and the journal of a Mrs. Brownrigg during May and 
June of the same year. All this contemporary evidence is, 
of course, full of interest, and it is well that it should be pub- 
lished ; but we cannot say that the result makes a satisfying 
book. The authors, we think, should either have done more 
or have done much less. Continually they break off at a 
critical point or on the edge of a tragic event, and say the 
whole thing is well known, or has been described before, Both 
statements, no doubt, are true, and scholars may be satisfied, 
though we suspect the general reader will be disappointed 
very often. Horace, in the sonorous ode to Pollio, 
sings “Motum civicum, bellique causas et vitia et 
modos, Iudumque Fortunae tractas”; and that is a 
sound definition of what the history of revolution and 
civil war should be. If these details be filled in, then we 
understand the story; otherwise we donot. We think our 
present authors would have done better if they had published 
their documents with a brief and lucid introduction, or if 
they had worked their documents into a more elaborate 
history. In any case it is a wretched story of misgovernment 





. “ae a 
by the Anglo-Irish authorities, with sheer blunderin, 

ddli h b . . g and 
muddling when it came to war. The situation was only saved 
because the blundering, muddling, disunion, and j 
were even greater among the rebels. Both sides, we must 
were equally matched in stupidity, which they cultivateg ag 
fine art, if we may venture so near an Irish bull; and . 
ferocity there was little to choose between them. If ei an 
rebels were burnt alive in the Court House at Ranleeatae 
more than one hundred and twenty Protestants were semen 
in the flames of the notorious barn at Scullabogu 

“The numerous pits crammed with dead bodies, i 
Hill, seemed on some spots actually elastic as we stocd upen a 
whilst the walls of an old windmill on its summit appeared stainej 
and splashed with the blood and brains of many victims who had 
been piked or shot against it by the rebels.” 

After the capture of Gorey from the rebels :— 
“The computation of their dead was, as near as I can furnish 
ou, three thousand four hundred buried ; sixty-two cart. 
oe into the river; sixty cart-loads taken away by the 
These tragedies are relieved by flashes of that Irish humour 
which is often merely a result of the densest ignorance :-— 

“They (the rebels) would often come within a few yards of the 
guns. One fellow ran up and, taking off his hat and wig, thrust 
them up the cannon’s mouth the length of his arm, calling to the 
rest, ‘Blood-and-ounds, my boys, come take her now, she’s stopt 
she’s stopt.’” : 
And there is always a lurid background of theological 
fanaticism :— 

“Great events are ripening,” wrote a certain M. Murphy, “Ip 
a few days we shall meet. The first-fruits of your regeneration 
must be a tincture of poison and pike in the metropolis, against 
hereticks. This is a tribunal for such opinions. Your talents 
must not be buried as a judge. Your sons must be steeled with 
fortitude against heresy, then we shall do; and you shall shing 
in a higher sphere.” 

Bebind the Irish Rebellion looms the French Directory, with 
its fatal promises of help, and Hoche fluttering about the 
coasts. All these hopes and efforts were vain, as Napoleon 
saw immediately, but they encouraged the rebellion and 
deluded the unfortunate Irish. Most wars and many cruel 
deeds rise to tragedy, but the Rebellion of 1798 is merely 
sordid, petty, and confused. It is only relieved by the 
military virtues of men like Ralph Abercromby, General 
Johnson, “as brave a commander as ever drew sword,” and 
the heroic and chivalrous Sir John Moore. 

It should be remembered that the troubles which led to the 
Rebellion of 1798 were produced and aggravated by what 
Mr. Asquith describes as Home Rule,—viz.,an Irish Parlia- 
ment and Executive, both subject to interference from England. 
Irish autonomy and English supremacy may be a plausible 
phrase, but in practice they are incompatibles ; and these two 
principles are not the bases of our Colonial system, which is 
really a form of crude and latent Federation. The Union, at 
any rate, with all its faults, has worked better than any pre- 
ceding system; and Asquithian Home Rule would only be 
returning to a proved and exceedingly dangerous failure, 


ei 





A GALLERY OF ANIMALS.* 
THE very interesting series of studies of animals which 
recently appeared in the Times is fresh in our memory. Their 
author, Mr. H. Perry Robinson, has now collected them 
together with fresh matter into a single volume, illustrated with 
appropriate photographs. It is undoubtedly a book which 
will appeal to students of animals, whether their knowledge 
happens to be scanty or profound. Mr. Robinson strikes bis 
own note and pursues his own method, and manages some- 
how to import a certain novelty into regions which are fairly 
familiar, as, for instance, when he writes of lions, or of apes 
and their relation to man. He does not always appear to 
base his writing on an extremely close acquaintance with the 
animals themselves ; but even when he seems to look at his 
subject rather from a distance he generally contrives to have 
something interesting to say. He has read a great deal of 
animal literature, he knows much of animal lore and legends, 
and he has a wide store of quotations to draw from. Occa- 
sionally his perspective is a little perverse; for example, he 
observes in regard to the antipathy between man and snakes 
that “ Miiton, plumbing the depths of horror for some supreme 
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Familiation for Satan and his followers, found nothing worse 
{han to change them into serpents.” But surely Milton had 
not much choice as to what form that humiliation should take. 
Still, such instances of doubtful judgment are not common; 
the book as a whole is full of apt allusion and attractive 
argument. 

Experiences of travellers and animal collectors supply some 
of the best stories, and naturally there are frequent references 
to Hagenbeck, the originator of the Zoological Gardens at 
Stellingen, and the author of Tieren und Menschen. Mr. 
Robinson retells the story from that excellent book of the 
fion which Hagenbeck sold to an animal trainer, who after- 
wards bad an unfortunate encounter with the creature, which 
sesulted in its death from the injuries it received. “ Your 
lion is dead. What shall I do with it?” the disappointed 
trainer telegraphed to its original owner. “ Pickle it, if you 
like,” was the reply; on which the man actually had the 
remains pickled and despatched in a barrel to Hamburg. 
Another story which he quotes deserves a further reference. 
In 1868 three of Hagenbeck’s elephants, just brought from 
Africa, were attacked by rats, which ate through the wooden 
floor on which they stood, and gnawed the animals’ feet; all 
three died, no doubt from fright rather than from pain. Mr. 
Robinson, in quoting this story as “the most dreadful,” 
apparently, in his collection of anecdotes of elephants 
attacked by puny enemies, seems to be unaware that the 
same thing has happened in England. The first chronicled 
instance, we believe, belongs not to the Regent’s Park 
Zoological Gardens, but to Clifton, and has been duly 
recorded by Frank Buckland. But there has _ been 
trouble in the London Gardens before now with rats 
attacking the large animals; the old hippopotamus ‘Guy 
Fawkes’ was one of the sufferers. Elephants provide Mr. 
Robinson with some of the best of his quotations, but perhaps 
the chapters which contribute the most original information 
are those on gorillas and the monkey folk. It is an uncanny 
belief in parts of Africa that gorillas, if they can, will carry 
off human wives from the native villages—a myth which is a 
curious comment on the scientific fact that among the higher 
apes the tendency is always to make friends with man rather 
than to descend to companionship with lower intelligences 
among apes or monkeys. Another quaint African super- 
stition is that of the medicine-men who assert that nothing is 
so fine a charm to give a man a good heart as a wisp of 
gorilla-hair—to be obtained, apparently, by the man himself. 
Why a man who has once pulled hair from a gorilla should 
need a stouter heart is not easy to argue. But the remarkable 


point as to the folk-lore which has collected round the gorilla | 


is that itis so scanty. There is little except a native story or 
two, simply owing to the fact that until quite modern times 
the great apes were practically unknown to educated or even 
half-civilised peoples. Mr. Robinson suggests an interesting 
field for speculation when he laments that the gorilla and 
chimpanzee belong to none of the ancient mythologies. 
When we study the myths of Egypt and India, and discover 
m the worship of Thoth and Hanuman the honours paid to 
mere dog-apes and monkeys, we can begin to guess at the 
terrifying fairy-world in which the “ jungle-men ” would have 
lived and moved had they been added to the gods or devils of 
the ancients. 

Legend has collected round the great snakes, as is natural 
enough. Mr. Robinson quotes the interesting belief or story that 
the python was once the only poisonous member of the snake 
family. In those days its venom was so fearful that it had only 
to bite the footprint of a man on the ground, and no matter 
how long it was since he passed the man would die; but one day 
the crow told the python that a man whose track it had 
bitten had not died, and the python in a rage climbed a tree 
and spat out all its poison. Then the smaller snakes swallowed 
it. Mr. Robinson incidentally corrects Mr. Kipling’s natural 
history in regard to the power which a big snake possesses of 
delivering a blow with its head. The great python ‘Kaa’ in the 
Jungle Book releases Mowgli from the marble prison in which 
he has been thrust by the Bandar-log by “lifting up six feet 
af his body clear of the ground” and then sending home 
“half a dozen full-power smashing blows nose-first.” As Mr. 
Robinson points out, “in real life the nose seems to be the 
python’s tender spot, and he would as soon think of using 
himself as a battering ram against a marble wall as he 
would of eating himself from the tail up.” Nor, again, Mr. 








Robinson points out, is it true that a snake ever “leaps” at 
its foe or prey. Except the cobras, no snake can raise more 
than a third of its length from the ground; though there 
are instances in which rattlesnakes, probably unconsciously, 
have gained an extra leverage from a wall of rock immediately 
behind them, and so struck further than the ordinary range. 
But Mr. Robinson’s own natural history is not always beyond 
cavil. In dealing with “ the belief, which is still widespread, 
that young snakes, when danger threatens, seek safety by 
running into their mother’s mouth,” Mr. Robinson is on less 
secure ground. He discredits this belief, remarking that 
“many persons, some of them far from incompetent observers 
of Nature, are convinced that they have actually seen the 
thing happen ; but a substantial reward, offered by the Field 
newspaper, for conclusive evidence in support of the belief 
remains unclaimed.” Here Mr. Robinson's scepticism takes 
him too far. It was Frank Buckland, many years ago, who 
offered £1 in Land and Water for a specimen of a viper with 
live young in its esophagus, and it is true that he never had 
to pay his reward. But there is evidence from unimpeachable 
witnesses to the effect that adders and other snakes swallow 
their young in moments of alarm. Both in this country and 
in America the testimony of eye-witnesses of the occurrence 
has been collected, and a summary of the accounts given has 
been published in the columns of the newspaper which Mr. 
Robinson quotes as offering an unclaimed reward. 

Mr. Robinson’s book suffers a little from the accident that 
he appears to have been compelled to revise his proofs when 
at sea. A liner in the Indian Ocean, from which he dates his 
preface, is not the best place in which to look for works of 
reference. The book, perhaps as a consequence, contains 
rather more misprints than it should, and when the author 
makes use of Greek words the accents are somewhat unusual. 
There are also slips in the text indicating the origin of the 
articles which make up the volume; on p. 113, for instance, 
we are informed that the little bison calf “is not quite seven 
months old, having been born on February 27, 1909." The 
bison calf has now a well-grown younger sister, born in 1910. 
However, these slips are infrequent and, after all, matter 
little. The book as a whole is an alluring volume to dip into 
or to read, and takes its place as one of the best of the 
many volumes devoted in the main to the London Zoological 
Garders. 





THE INTERNATIONAL LAW OF THE GREEKS 
AND ROMANS.* 
Dr. Puiuuipson’s learned and ample treatise is, we believe, 
the first systematic work yet published on the subject. 
Laurent’s huge Histoire du Droit des Gens covers, it is true, 
similar ground, but Laurent wrote fifty years ago, and at his 
best he was not a scientific historian. The aim of the present 
book is rather juridical than historical. It attempts to expound 
and evaluate legal conceptions rather than to trace their difficult 
origins. Dr. Phillipson argues rightly that a considerable 
body of international law existed in Greece, and that to call 
it “intermunicipal ” law does not detract from its international 
character. The %orovd0:, or those not covered by specific 
treaties, were not deemed outlaws, as some have imagined, and 
a breach of a treaty was as much condemned by the Greeks 
as by the moderns. The fact that this law had a strong 
religious sanction does not make it less law; all we are con- 
cerned with is the existence of some kind of rules enforced 
by some kind of sanction. “The juridical nature of ancient 
rules obtaining between States is attested by their conscious- 
ness of being bound by the obligations implied, by their 
regarding the due observance thereof as just, and violations 
unjust and punishable. And these rules are capable of 
international application, as soon as there is a general 
recognition of the juridical equality and reciprocity of States.” 
The author deduces from Greek practice a very complete code 
of international rules, dealing both with war and peace, with 
public and private relations. In the case of Rome he is on 
more familiar ground, and he investigates the intricate ques- 
tions of jus gentium and jus naturale with great learning and 
acumen. It is a careful and scholarly treatise, and it is 
magnificently “documented.” Our only criticism is that 
occasionally the style lacks that precision and clarity which 
is especially desirable in dealing with so evasive a subject. 





* The International Law and Custom of Ancient Gree'e and Rome, By Coleman 
Phillipson. 2 vols, London: Macmil and Co, [2ls, net.) 
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Few writers on international law attain to the compactness of 
Sir Henry Maine, 





THE MODERN DRY-FLY.* 

Everyrurne that Mr. Halford writes about chalk-stream fish- 
ing is well worth reading, and The Modern Development of the 
Dry-F ly is a noteworthy book which all south-country anglers 
should study. Some will think the High Priest of the Dry- 
fly cult pedantic in his objection to catching Hampshire trout 
with anything but an absolutely dry and floating fly. Others 
will be critical when he dwells on “ the paramount importance 
of reproducing in each part of the artificial fly the precise 
shade of colour of the same part of the natural insect.” 
But all anglers will be agreed that he has done good 
work in studying the food of chalk-stream trout, and 
that the thirty-three essential patterns to which he 
now reduces the dry-fly fisherman’s stock of flies are 
a great step in the right direction, Mr. Halford gives us 
eoloured plates of his thirty-three patterns. They are the 
most perfect examples of the modern dry-fly dresser’s art. 
Each is the exactest copy possible of a well-known insect, and 
in nearly all cases we have different representations of the 
two sexes. We ought, perhaps, to say separate copies of 
the sexes, for the differences are all but imperceptible. The 
evidence which Mr. Halford produces that trout prefer one 
sex of dun to another is not very convincing, and really 
the most he can say is “that it is quite conceivable that 
an imitation would prove more tempting to a fish rising if 
it represented the sex which was predominant on the water 
at the moment.” The plates of flies are accompanied by 
minute particulars of the dressings, and there is an ex- 
tremely clear chapter with practical directions for tying 
flies. One of the features of the book is a colour 
chart for matching the shades which are described. 
The excellence of the patterns which Mr. Halford has 
designed will not be doubted by anyone; and a part of the 
volume is devoted to an account of the success he has had 
with them, which is delightful reading. The next step ought 
to be to devise an hermaphrodite pattern in each case which 
will copy either sex and reduce the thirty-three patterns to 
about half that number. 

The importance of securing the precise shade seems in our 
view carried to the verge of absurdity when we are told that 
the eyes of certain spinners are yellow, orange, or brown, 
“and two or three turns of horsehair dyed to the requisite 
tint are wound round the neck of the hook to represent these.” 
Can any rational fisherman believe that a feeding trout 
scrutinises the eyes of an artificial fly and then decides to take 
or reject it? And if Mr. Halford beliewes that trout do 
really discriminate where such insignificant matters are con- 
cerned, he must have noticed that many of his patterns have 
been tied with four setw when, as every entomologist 
knows, the normal small Ephemeridz have but two. The 
spectacle of a fly with four tails would surely be as distasteful 
to the trout as a fly with the wrong coloured eyes. To say of 
an artificial fly that “size and shape are almost as important 
as the tint” seems to us to be an inversion of the case. 
Countless thousands of trout have been caught with those 
familiar patterns, the “red-quill” and the “ Wickham.” 
Neither closely resembles a living insect in colour, but in size 
and shape they are very good representations of the average 
small species of dun. Clearly the trout take them because 
of their form, and not their colour. All who have tried his 
new patterns admit their excellence. Many regret that they 
have not Mr. Halford’s skill in casting over a shy trout, 
But even a bungler will, we are certain, require no other 
flies on a chalk-stream for dry-fly fishing. The good work 
of reducing the number of needful patterns which Mr. 
Halford has initiated will, perhaps, be carried further by 
his younger followers. There are many charming photo- 
graphs of chalk-streams and chalk-stream trout in Mr. 
Halford’s book, 





MEDLZVAL SICILY.t 
THis handsome and well-illustrated book is a successful 
attempt to trace the imprint, more remarkable in Sicily 





* The Modern Development of: the Dry-Fly. 
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ife and Art in the Middle Ages; By Cecilia 
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a 
than in any other part of Europe, left by the Middle Ages 
on art, architecture, and the social life of the people. 

Christianity and civilisation may be said to have been born 
in Sicily in the fourth century under Byzantine rule, and 
met with some conservative opposition from the Greek 
who inhabited the island, and whose manners and customs. 
rites and religious observances, legends and doctrines, ag in 
many parts of the mainland, were finally rather absorbed than 
destroyed by the new faith. Side by side, the old heathen eult 
and the Catholic religion passed, with the Saracen conquest, 
into the land of “survivals,” where they are to be found to 
this day : the ancient little domed or rock-hewn churches where 
Byzantine Christians used to meet till the Saracen flood burst 
upon them ; the pagan ceremonies connected even now with the 
seasons and thenative festivals of the year. In treating of these 
latter survivals Mrs, Waern is frequently, of course, on the 
edge of tremendous subjects: for instance, the scientific 
reason for that “ mystic thrill of pleasure” afforded to all or 
most of us by the sight of shining leaves and berries on 
Christmas Eve. That kind of study is the underlying idea of 
her book, but she does not follow it far or linger with it long. 
It is in her preface and her last chapter that she deals mogt 
fully with the old customs now so quickly passing away; for 
these survivals are not immortal in outward shape, though 
their interest for students can never fail. 

Most of the book is concerned with the marvellous, never-to- 
be-surpassed medieval art of Sicily, to be found chiefly at 
Palermo, Monreale, and Cefali. Mrs. Waern dwells with 
enthusiasm on the wonders of those cathedrals, churches, 
chapels, palaces, whose Norman glories of architecture, 
carving, mosaic, owe so much to the brilliant genius ang 
imagination of the East, so that nowhere else in the world is to 
be found such an “ exquisite beauty of blended styles.” Those 
who are not happy enough to have travelled in Sicily may judge 
of the justice of these descriptions by the excellent reprodue- 
tions of fine photographs with which the book is well provided. 
Seventy-four in number, they include most various exterior 
and interior details of many beautiful buildings at Palermo, 
the less known but exquisite Cefali, more Latin in style and 
marvellous in picturesque majesty—the rich magnificence of 
Monreale, the unfamiliar interest of the lonely Abbey of Forza 
d’Agro—with more scarce relics from Taormina and 
Syracuse; as well as pictures of more actual social attractive- 
ness, illustrating the modern country life at its points of 
contact with that old Norman rule—the ox-plough, the trellis 
of reeds, the fisherman’s dwelling in the old Arab quarter of 
Palermo, and especially the curious carved and painted carts 
and drays, the decoration of which, an art in itself, has been 
handed down through many centuries. An interesting com- 
parison is made between the designs “found in their heads” 
by the native artists who paint these carts and those to be seen 
on the famous ceiling of the Chiaramonte Palace, painted by 
two Sicilian masters in the years 1377-80. 

The amount of curious and suggestive information to be 
found in Mrs. Waern’s book can only be touched upon ina 
review. It will be more welcome to those who actually know 
Sicily than to mere readers of the island’s history, but it 
cannot fail to interest all who care for early art, archeology, 
folk-lore, or any kindred subjects. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Mr. J. A. R. Marriott in the Nineteenth Century urges the 
need of granting to the Dominions an official and effective 
voice in foreign and Imperial policy, and suggests a unicameral 
Federal Council on the Canadian or German plan, the repre- 
sentatives to be appointed in equal proportions by the Execa- 
tives of the component States, and to hold their tenure by the 
goodwill of these Executives. To avoid perpetual changes of 
personnel and travelling to and fro, he suggests that the 
members should vote, not as individuals, but as States—ie., 
the eight votes of Canada might be delivered by a single 
representative :— 

“The thirty-five members of the United Kingdom delegation 
should invariably include the Prime Minister, the Foreign, 
Colonial, Indian, and War Secretaries, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, the President of the Board of Trade, and preferably 
also the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Postmaster-General ; 
and the whole delegation would go in and out with the Ministry 


of the day. No friction, therefore, could arise between the zis 
lature of the United Kingdom and the Federal Council. The 
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+ + in the latter would precisely reflect the political com- 

son of the former. The House of Commons could withdraw 
pe confidence from the Federal Council, exactly as it now withdraws 
it from the Cabinet of the day; the same vote which overturned 
the Ministry would automatically withdraw the British delegation 
from the Federal Council. So much for the composition and 
procedure of the Federal Council. Its functions have still to be 


consi . It would be competent to deal with such topics only 
38 a be specifically assigned to it. To it would naturally be 


confided the entire su arvision of foreign and Colonial policy. All 
treaties, edo ~ political, would have to be confirmed by it; 
no war would be declared, and no peace concluded without its 
sanction ; it would concern itself with emigration and immigration ; 
with the maintenance and development of the great Imperial 
highways by sea and land; with Imperial posts and telegraphs ; 
with the provision of harbours, coaling stations, &c.; and, above 
all, with every detail involved in the problem of Imperial defence.” 


The remainder of the article is devoted to meeting objections 
—the possibility of the impairing of the legislative sovereignty 
of the Imperial Parliament or the curtailing of the local 
autonomy of the Federated States—and to discussing the means 
of effecting the necessary revision of the constitutional organi- 
gation of the Empire. The stages indicated are (1) a vote of 
the local legislatures, (2) a constituent convention in London, 
sitting in camera to frame a scheme, (3) the submission of the 
scheme to the local legislatures, (4) a second or adjourned con- 
vention to meet, perhaps, at Ottawa to consider amendments 
and attempt to arrive at a finality, (5) the submission of the 
final scheme for rejection or acceptance either to the legis- 
jatures of the States or by referendum to the electors. 
Major-General Sir William Knox discusses “ The Naval and 
Military problem set by Lord Haldane” in a vigorous 
article. His reading of the lessons of the Boer war is 
perhaps unduly pessimistic, but his condemnation of the 
inherent weakness of the voluntary system is essentially 
sound. As he puts it, “the difficulty of filling the gap 
between security and danger will increase as time goes on, 
unless the best recruiting sergeant, the law of the land, comes 
to the rescue.” Sir William Knox, we note, declares that 
Sir Ian Hamilton “stands singularly alone amongst his pro- 
fesssional comrades in the conclusions he submits for the 
foundation of national security.” Major H. Bannerman- 
Phillips writes on “ Air-craft in Co-operation with Cavalry.” 
He describes the powers and limitations of the dirigible and 
the aéroplane, and summarises the results of aérial scouting 
during the French and German maneuvres of last year. His 
conclusions are given in the final paragraph, which illustrates 
his contention that meteorological conditions will play a 
greater part in the fortunes of war than has ever been the 
case hitherto :— 








“On the European Continent it has been estimated that aerial 
navigation, in the present state of development of human skill and 
aerial machines, is only possible on eighty to one hundred days in 
the vear. Air-craft would on this assumption be out of action at 
least two days out of three. From these considerations it is clear 
that their addition to the forces composing a modern army will not 
lessen the necessity for careful training in scouting on the part of 
the mounted troops; it will rather emphasise that necessity. 
While the strain on the endurance of both man and horse will 
be appreciably lightened intermittently, thus affording rest and 
time to recoup for further service, they must always be ready to 
resume full responsibility for protection and information. Air- 
craft, in fact, will be excellent auxiliaries, but under no circum- 
stances will they ever be able entirely to relieve the cavalry of 
the duty of reconnaissance.” 

——tThe duty of the Lords, as interpreted by Professor E. C. 
Clark, of Cambridge, is clear. They must publish and discuss 
as soon as possible their proposals for their own reform, 
but in the meantime they must reject the Parliament Bill. 
For the rest Professor Clark is in favour of the proposal for 
shortening Parliaments and “heartily endorses” all Lord 
Morley’s recent objections to the Referendum. Though we 
cannot agree with Professor Clark on many points, his paper 
is both candid and informing. Onthe proposal to provide for 
fuller representation of the Liberal party in the House of 
Lords he does not hesitate to remind his readers that in any 
Second Chamber there will always be a predominance of the 
Conservative over the Progressive, or Reforming, element. 
What the present crisis seems to require, in his opinion, is 
“the recognition in our two legislative bodies, not of two 
parties, with bundles of principles or maxims accidentally 
or artificially assorted, but of two great interests, or 
members of our body politic, which ought to be 
regarded as equally essential to that common weal and 
equally entitled to an authoritative voice.” Professor 











Tyrrell continues his brilliant estimate of our debt to 
Latin poetry as distinguished from Greek, dealing in the 
present instalment with the poetry of the Silver Age. His 
modern parallels are always stimulating—notably the com- 
parison between Browning and Persius—he wars on pre- 
ciosity with engaging ferocity, and he is never afraid to 
criticise established reputations or rescue redeeming passages 
from obscure authors. The article is full of vivid and provo- 
eative sayings. Thus, whilst admitting that Browning has 
splendid qualities, he falls foul of his contorted diction and 
grotesque rhymes, and continues :— 

“ Browning is the favourite poet of those who never by any 
chance read poetry by him or anyone else. I was amused not long 
ago to read in one of those confessions of faith which are believed 
to alleviate the dulness of dull coteries: ‘ Favourite prose writers 
—Guy Boothby and Fergus Hume; favourite poetical ditto— 
Browning.’ I observe also that the heroes of novels by ladies 
(with whom Eton and Christ Church are absolutely congested) 
when starving in the Bush and the Jungle never have any assets 
save a briar-root pipe and a Browning.” 


In the National Review Mr. Morton Fullerton endeavours 
to interpret the European situation as it is viewed through 
French spectacles. The view that he represents as prevailing 
in France, apart from the assurances of official optimism, is 
summed up in the following sentences :— 

“The Triple Entente may nut be an Alliance in the technical 

sense of the word, but the feeling in France is that if it be not, for all. 
practical purposes, an Alliance, itis a snare and a delusion. . . . . 
No one in France is ashamed to own that France has need of 
England. But every one in France is astounded that Englishmen 
do not realise that they have even greater need of France. They 
had counted on England because England had taught them to 
dread and to admire her. Yet now England seems to them to be 
selling her birthright of practical sense and of world-wide dominion 
for futile domestic measures of corrosive import, and dangerous 
humanitarian dreams that seem to them the negation of an 
intelligent foreign policy.” 
Mr. Fullerton inferentially admits, we note, that President 
Grévy’s policy of isolation and the avoidance of entangling 
alliances was sound. But he holds that it is too late now te 
return to that principle. “Germany was not Germany when 
that statesman extolled for his country a policy of absolute 
isolation; but Germany is Germany to-day. And at the same 
time England was England then, but England is not the same 
England now. That England should once more become 
England is the erying European need and the most 
genuine longing of France.” Mr. Fullerton ascribes the 
relaxing of “the French soul” and the growth of Pacifism 
and anti-militarism to the sense of security engendered by the 
Russian alliance, and he practically saddles M. Deleassé with 
the responsibility for letting Russia go to war with Japan. 
Mr. Lovat Fraser uncompromisingly opposes any British 
participation in the Baghdad Railway scheme in a paper 
headed “The Myths of Mesopotamia,” for the following 
reasons: the railway is not likely to pay; it is not wanted; 
dual or multiple control is always unsatisfactory; and our 
experience of Germany in China ought to make us doubly 
reluctant to go into financial partnership with her. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Lovat Fraser maintains that we have to guard 
our predominant influence in the Gulf, and we should do 
nothing more :— 





“We should enter into no railway partnership with German 
financiers. We can never permanently hold a great harbour at 
Koweit against land attack, and we should not allow one to be 
made there. We should protect our trade on the proposed railway 
as we protect it in other countries. ..... No one has ever yet 
answered the following plain question: Why do Germany and 
Turkey want to build their line across the desert to Koweit on tha 
open gulf, where Britain has the sole decisive voice, when Basra, 
in Turkish territory, is admitted to be the best commercial 
terminus ?” 

Mr. Richard Bagot reviews the progress of Italy since 
1861 in a friendly and appreciative spirit. He finds evidences 
of improvement on all sides, and rebuts the charge of 
Philistinism brought against the Italians on the ground that 
the utilitarian, rather than the artistic, spirit is of primary 
importance to a young nation. He notes a remarkable move- 
ment in the direction of public thrift. On the other hand 
there is great room for improvement in the newspapers, and 
the absence of a poor law leads to many abuses, In 
particular, “the greatest enemies in Italy to the public 
charities are the priests. These are ever seeking to divert the 
alms, donations and bequests of the charitable into ecclesias- 
tical coffers, and yet it is in the churches that beggars and 
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maimed and deformed specimens of humanity most abound.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Bagot pays King Victor Emanuel III. the 
compliment of calling him a better statesman than 
most of his ministers. Under bis liberal reign political 
prosecutions have ceased, with the result that the extreme 
parties of the State have largely modified their programmes. 
—Mr. Austin Dobson writes a charming commentary on the 
portraits of Carmontelle, the kindly and industrious French 
artist, attached to the household of the Duc d'Orléans, who 
survived the Terror in which most of his sitters perished, and 
died in 1806. The originals of many hundreds of his sketches 
were bought by the Duc d’Aumale, and bequeathed by him to 
the Institute of France in 1897. The collection, which is now 
in the Musée Condé, contains the historic group of the Mozart 
family, and portraits of Garrick and Sterne. 

Mr. Alexander Grant, K.C., discusses “The House of Lords 
since Bagehot’s Day” in the Contemporary. According to 
him the dangers which Bagehot foresaw—atrophy and decline 
—have been realised; the peers have lost the respect of the 
mass of the people, and have allied themselves with the plu- 
tocracy against the democracy. Per contra the democratic 
House of Commons is now representative of an educated 
people. It is, ex hypothesi, strongly antagonistic to the 
“religion of gold” of which the nobility are the principal 
devotees, and, strong in -its panoply of disinterested 
virtue and ability, is bound to annihilate the effete money- 
worshippers, who have already lost the “spectacular 
advantages” they formerly possessed. Any one reading 
that article would gather, so far as Mr. Grant’s comment, or 
absence of comment goes, that in the House of Lords, as at 
present constituted, all the members are of one class, that its 
doors are shut against genius that cannot found a family, 
and that the possession of £5,000 a year is a sine qua non. Since 
Bagehot wrote, to take only three cases, Lord Tennyson, Lord 
Lister, and Lord Kelvin were elevated to the peerage. It is 
not often, outside the speeches of the Lord Advocate, that one 
finds so much that is misleading in so small a compass.— Miss 
E. 8S. Stevens writes sympathetically of the womankind of 
Young Turkey, the propagandist work done by them in and 
after the Revolution, and above all the efforts which Turkish 
and foreign schools are making to educate the girls of to-day. 
The article concludes with a most interesting letter from a 
Turkish princess on the relation of women to Islam—the 
argument being that the pioneers are not trying to obtain 
new privileges, but reclaiming those which they possessed and 
lost, in illustration of which the writer cites the cases of the 
many famous historical women who fought in battle, engaged 
in trade, decreed fetvas, preached sermons, Xc. The second 
article on the Foreign Policy of the Holy See, by “ Granvelle,” 
is devoted to Pius X., and describes the collapse of the Papal 
diplomatic system carefully and successfully organised by 
Leo XIIL., and the “ mysterious and arbitrary centralisation ” 
under an “ incompetent, bungling, superficial, and vain,” State 
Secretary—Cardinal Merry del Val. The article is very wordy, 
dealing very little in concrete facts, and it is hard to reconcile 
the opening passages, which undoubtedly convey the impression 
that Pius X. is a man of strong character, clear perception, 
and ability, with his surrender to an incompetent muddler. 
Miss Jones writes sympathetically on the novels of Fogazzaro. 
His last book Leila, as she points out, is a confession of defeat. 
“The last word of the man who aspired to lead a religious 
reform in Italy is a word of unconditional submission.” But 
she compares the essential sanity of his best work favourably 
with the “fascination of corruption” in which the chief 
attraction of d’Annunzio’s malarious genius is to be found. 
——Amongst other articles we may note a judicious essay on 
Programme Music by Mr. George Lilley and Professor Breul’s 
suggestion for the establishment of a British Institute in 
Berlin and a German Institute in London, primarily educa- 
tional in their aims, but with the further object of bettering 
the understanding between the two countries. 

The controversy over the Declaration of London is carried on 
this month in the Fortnightly by Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald, 
who answers “ Excubitor.” A very strong line is taken about 
the allowing merchant ships to mount guns after a declaration 
of war, and when their coal supply is exhausted return to be 
merchantmen and put into neutral ports. The damage that 
could in this way be done to us, both actually and by panic, 
Admiral Fitzgerald believes to be enormous. He takes note 





shown that our two naval officers at the Hague Conference 
were there only as mouthpieces of the Foreign Office and j 

no sense as expressing the naval view, and he eaye = 
conclusion :— * 

“It would seem to be an elementa - : 
that Great Britain should refuse to “= yy Scher ~ 
London unless there is a clause added to it forbidding ray de 
version of merchant-ships into war-ships on the high seas without 
going into one of their own ports, and being duly commissioned as 
men-of-war.” 

Mrs. Woods’s poem “ Marlborough Fair” is original ang 
clever; it only wantsa certain amount of condensation to 
render it more effective. The voices of the various parts of 
the fair speak, the wild beasts, the merry-go-round, the 
dancing-booth, and the ale-house, and the effect of the whole 
gives an impression like that produced by the real thing 
noisy, confused and aimless. Mr. Walter Sichel writes a 
sympathetic study of “ Thackeray as Historian,” and shows 
how, by numberless little touches, he illuminated history, 
bringing us into close and human relationship with the past. 
more often by small incidents and traits of character than by 
great events. He could take us back into the past with ag 
much reality by describing the feelings of those left in Brussels 
as he could have done by recording the actual fighting at 
Waterloo.——If we had only read Mr. Roger Fry’s statement 
of the principles of Post-Impressionists and had never 
seen the concrete examples of the theory, he would 
convince us of the truth of his propositions. These, 
in the end, are no more than a_ protest against 
the materialism of art which has resulted from painters 
attempting to imitate the appearance of nature as if to do go 
was an end in itself, instead of speaking their thoughts in 
paint about the things they see. Mr. Fry says :— 

“The moment that an artist puts down any fact about appear- 

ance because it is a fact, and not because he has apprehended its 
imaginative necessity, he is breaking the laws of artistic expres. 
sion. And it is these laws, however difficult and undiscoverable 
they may be, which are the final standard to which a work of art 
must conform.” 
We may agree with this statement, and yet feel that the pic- 
tures exhibited at the Grafton Gallery were, most of them, 
not great art. Their painters may have been on the right 
road as regards theory, but their practice is not equal to their 
profession. 


Mr. Andrew Lang, in Blackwood, adds his contribution to 
the higher criticism of the mystery of Edwin Drood, but even 
he does not appear to make much advance. The subject of 
the historical study is Lord Melville, the centenary of whose 
death falls in this month, but the writer has not contrived to 
make Henry Dundas interesting ——The story of “ Retaliation,” 
from theseries of “ From the Outposts,” gives a striking account 
of the feelings below the surface of a frontier regiment in 
India. A notable border thief has been caught and is in the 
charge of the Afridi company of the regiment. In this com- 
pany there are Sikhs as well as Mahommedans, and one of 
the former shoots the thief as he is escaping, by the connivance 
of a co-religionist. Then followed a period of abnormal good 
behaviour on the part of the Afridis, to lull suspicion. One 
night, however, an alarm was given to the fort and things were 
so ingeniously arranged that the offending Sikh sentry shot a 
cow in the confusion, thus involving the shooter in all the 
terrors of caste-breaking. 


Lord Courtney pleads the case of Proportional Representa- 
tion in The English Review. He speaks of the innate 
conservatism of the country as being against the adoption of 
this reasonable proposal. There is, perhaps, an even more 
formidable force opposing it, and this is the selfish dislike of 
members of Parliament to having their constituencies inter- 
fered with. A member who has for some time been carefully 
nursing his division is aghast at the idea of becoming one of 
several candidates for a whole county. But that a reform ia 
the direction of Proportional Representation ought to be 
made is clearly proved by the instances Lord Courtney quotes ; 
here is an example :— 

“In 1906 a minority of Liberal voters in the county divisions 
of Warwickshire obtained three seats out of four; in January, 
1910, the same party, though outnumbered in votes, won five of 
the eight county divisions of Devonshire. In the same election 
and in the succeeding election in December, Unionist minorities 
in Nottingham and Sheffield won a majority of the seats. This 
also happened in Wolverhampton Jast December. In London 
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Unionists one, and in all the sixty contested constituesicies, 
the Unionists, with a majority of 24,000 of the votes, obtain only 
twenty-nine of the seats.” 


contain proportional representation as a protection for 
minorities ——T he editor of this magazine provides his readers, 
asa contrast to Lord Courtney, with an article by Mr. Street 
advocating the pleasures of the race course as a rational way 
of spending a holiday in the open air, and going on to express 
a desire that State lotteries should be established for the pre- 
yention of the dullness of life ——The posteript to an article on 
Galileo by Mr. C. Robinson contains the interesting statement 
that papers have recently been published which throw new 
light on the trial :— 

“Jt is now certain that Galileo was subjected to no bodily 
sufferings. It is also clear that the Roman Church was quite 
reluctant to condemn him, but was on to it by the angry 
‘schoolmen ’ who foresaw the loss of their own prestige in Galileo’s 
undermining of the authority of Aristotle.” 

Here is a sample of the scientific attitude of a philosopher of 
high repute who was invited to see Jupiter’s moons for him- 
self through Galileo’s telescope :— 

“He declined, saying: ‘As there are just seven planets, and as 
seven is the perfect number, any addition to that number would 
destroy the balance of the universe ; besides which,’ he added with 
finality, ‘if any such bodies existed, Aristotle would have told us 
20.” 


Aninteresting paper in this month’s United Service Magazine 
is “Some Personal Experiences of a Russian Officer at 
Mukden.” His narrative gives a moving account of the 
terrific effect of modern projectiles. It also shows how, with 
proper care, men armed with spade and pickaxe can protect 
themselves from such fire. He tells us how “the damage 
done to the works was repaired at night, and not a few jokes 
were passed at the expense of the enormous craters which 
were the only results of such terrifying explosives. In fact 
the bombardment had the curious effect of actually raising 
the spirits of the men, who, when they saw such an enormous 
expenditure of ammunition with such small results, stuck to 
their posts boldly.” The passage recalls the Duke of 
Wellington’s saying in regard to the tremendous fire of the 
Mahratta artillery at Assaye: “They are making a great deal 
of noise, but they don’t seem to do much harm.”——Very 
interesting also is the instalment of home letters from 
Seringapatam, written by a lieutenant of Madras Engineers 
in 1799, There is a very striking little note by the young 
man, dated “May 3rd, 8 at night,” just before he goes to 
rest, in which he informs his mother that the breach has been 
pronouneed practicable and that “ we are positively to storm 
to-morrow morning.” He goes on: “God only knows the 
Event, a dreadful carnage is certain. Yet I trust everything 
must give way to British Valour. Adieu my dear Father and 
Mother. God bless you ail.” The next entry is May 4th, 10 
at night: “ Hurra—the Day is our own, we have carried the 
Place. The Tyrant is no more, his Sons, his Treasure, bis all 
is ours..... Iam safe, though almost dead with Fatigue. 
God bless you. Good night my Dear Mother.”——The Roman 
Imperial Army, with a map, gives a very interesting account 
of the disposition of the force of some 300,000 men which 
secured the Roman peace. 








NOVELS. 


JOHN VERNEY.* 
Reapers of Mr. Vachell’s Harrow story, The Hill, will be glad 
to renew their acquaintance with the hero and other leading 
figures of that genial romance. But although the story is a 
further instalment in the life history of John Verney and his 
rival “the Demon,” Mr. Vachell bas evaded one great pitfall 
by which the writers of school stories have hitherto been beset. 
He has not aimed at strict continuity and given us a tale of un- 
dergraduate life, but takes up the thread of his discourse a few 
years later when the hero and his friends are already started 
on the serious business of life. John Verney, after a success- 
ful academic eareer, only escaping a fellowship by what proves 
to be a rather fortunate accident in the hunting field, is in- 
stalled as private secretary to Charles Desmond, the father of his 
great school chum “ Cwsar,” and, at the moment when the story 
opens, Cabinet Minister in a Unionist Administration nearing 


* John Verney, By Horace Aunesiey Vachell, London: John Murray. [6s.] 








the end of its tether. “The Demon,” alias Reginald Scaife, has 
apparently sown his wild oats, having distinguished himself 
greatly in the South African war, and backed by the wealth 
of his father, a millionaire contractor, is immersed in finance, 
practical philanthropy, and the control of a great newspaper 
syndicate. Scaife, in fact, dominates the story much as he did 
its predecessor, and as he is a blend of unscrupulous poli- 
tician, advertising athlete, and newspaper millionaire, it may 
well be imagined that he proves a formidable rival to the con- 
scientious and reserved private secretary. In The Hill it will be 
remembered that Scaife, though under great obligations to 
Verney, neverforgave him for his well-founded distrust, and this 
uncompromising attitude was in harmony with the facts of life. 
In the sequel, however, we find Scaife working bard to 
secure a reconciliation and, for a while at least, successfully. 
The leopard has not really changed his spots, but he is an 
ambitious leopard, keenly desirous to assert himself socially 
and politically, and he sees in John Verney’s intimate associa- 
tion with a powerful statesman a convenient means to 
further his aims. He is also prepared to offer a valuable 
quid pro quo. John Verney, a poor man, is in love 
with Desmond’s daughter Sheila, and to secure his position 
he accepts, against his better judgment, Scaife’s offer of a fancy 
price for the greater part of his impoverished estate in 
Devonshire, and enters into partnership with him for the 
development of the property. Then, when he is chosen to 
contest a west country constituency at a bye-election, Scaife 
throws all the weight of his journalistic influence into the 
scale on his bebalf. But from the very outset we recognise 
that the association cannot continue. At every turn Verney 
is disgusted by Scaife’s hustling commercial methods, his 
want of taste and scruple. Meantime Scaife has become a 
frequent visitor at the Desmond's house, impressing Desmond 
by his energy and political flair, and Sheila by his good looks, 
his frank admiration, his prowess as a sportsman and his well- 
sustained pose as “ the friend of the people.” In short, Scaife 
makes great running, and when John Verney learns that, 
though Sheila is ready to marry him, it is not for love but for old 
sake’s sake, he chivalrously releases her from her engagement, 
and leaves the field clear for his rival. Fora while everything 
goes in “the Demon’s” favour. John Verney loses his seat 
at the General Election, largely owing to the issue, by Scaife, 
of a lying leaflet. The Tories are beaten, Desmond dispenses 
with his secretary, and, in time, Sheila becomes engaged to 
Scaife. But we never have any doubt in Mr. Vachell’s ability 
to right the wrong, and reward Verney for his repeated and 
Quixotic refusals to enlighten Sheila as to the true character of 
“the Demon.” It is true that Scaife scores heavily when Verney 
and his friends expostulate with him for his attentions to Miss 
Genesta Lamb, the famous dancer, who turns out to be his 
half-sister. But the truth comes out about the leaflet, Sheja 
gives Scaife his congé, and when her father accepts a Colonial 
Governorship, she does not accompany him. 

Though the story is of to-day, the point of view is some- 
what old-fashioned. Many readers will like it none the less 
for its sentimental temper and its ultimate vindication of 
chivalry and honesty. But while its wholesomeness and 
high aim must be cordially acknowledged, it cannot be 
denied that “the Demon” is by far the most interesting of 
the dramatis personz. Verney, for all his excellence, is not 
altogether free from the taint of priggishness. In fine the 
book serves to show, not for the first time, that it is far easier 
to render an adventurer picturesque than a saint, 





Nina. By Rosaline Masson. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—This 
is one of the books of which one counts the pages yet remaining 
to be read. For an expert novel reader such praise might well be 
enough ; but it may be well to give a little more detail. Nina is 
beautiful, accomplished, gifted with a lovely voice, with a genius 
of acting, qualified to be a social success in every way but one: no 
one knows who she is. This situation is given with much skill. 
Nothing could be better done than the subtle way in which Lady 
Jenny Thirlmere, while she seems as thoughtful and kind as she 
could be, lets it be understood that this very admirable young 
woman is not “one of them.” Nina, of course, has iove affairs. 
These are skilfully managed, on the whole, though we are not 
quite sure that Mr. Britton would have acted the Puritan part 
that he did. The other story is altogether admirable. The Dean 
of Westonbury is as good a portrait as could be wished. The same 
can be said of the Scottish minister, Mr. Forbes, so like and yet so 
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unlike. But Elspeth, the Highland nurse, is the great success of 
the story. 

Sampson Rideout, Quaker. By Una L. Silberrad. (T. Nelson 
and Sons. 2s.)—Miss Silberrad is so much a describer of con- 
temporary manners that it is difficult to recognise her in fancy 
dress. Here, however, she gives us the story of a seventeenth 
century highwayman named Darry Leven, and gives it with great 
spirit and some success. The hero of the book, Sampson Rideout, 
the Quaker, is a delightful person, but it must be confessed that 
Darry runs him hard, and the account of the subterfuges by which 
he becomes a member of a Quaker household is very entertain- 
ing. Miss Silberrad’s work, however, is certainly more dis- 
tinguished when she is writing of the present day. 

Reapasiw Novets.—The Wine-Drinker and other Stories. By 
W. J. Batchelder. (Smith, Elder and Co. 6s.)—A collection of 
stories about sea-going people and matters of the shore, vigorously 
written.— Le Gentleman. By Ethel Sidgwick. (Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 6s.)\—A very attractive tale of life in Paris. We 
admire Miss Sidgwick’s courage in doing the right thing. 
How easy to have killed the silly Meysie and done poetical 
justice to the admirable Gilberte! A Little More than 
Kin. By Patricia Wentworth. (Andrew Melrose. 6s.) —A 
spirited story, the scene being laid sometimes on French 
ground in Revolution days, sometimes in England.—— 
Fenella. By Henry Longan Stuart. (Chatto and Windus. 6s.) 
The story of a woman’s trying life—Fenella is a dancer—told 
with no little skill, by a person who views it, so to speak, from 
outside. Mrs. Elmsley. By Hector Munro. (Constable and Co. 
6s.) The people talk at a very great length, but they talk well, 
and we like the dialogue better than the story——The Sea-Lion. 
By Patrick Rushden. (Mills and Boon. 6s.)—A clever story of 
an impostor who trades on another man’s merits.——The Old 
Dance-Master. By William Romain Paterson. (Chapman and 
Hall. 6s.)—A capital story. The “Dance-Master” is good and 
the philanthropic Baronet almost better. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


——~>—— 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms,] 


St. Paul in the Light of Modern Research. By the Rev. J. RB. 


Cohu. (Edward Arnold. 65s. net.)—To deal adequately with this 
volume, into which a wonderful amount of thought has been com- 
pressed, would require something like a regular treatise. We can 
do little more than indicate in a general way the position which 
Mr. Cohu takes up. “Modern Research ” does not mean anything 
like the destructive criticism of Von Manen; at the same time it 
differs from the orthodoxy of Sadler and Christopher Wordsworth; 
it is a long way beyond the tradition which accepted all the 
Pauline teaching as equally authoritative, rejected all idea of 
growth, and cunsequently had to dispose of not a few “ antinomies” 
by a violence which would be impossible in any subject other 
than theology. Mr. Cohu accepts all the Epistles commonly 
ascribed to St. Paul except the Pastoral ; and in these he is inclined 
to see a Pauline element. He distinctly opposes the view that 
Paul knew or cared little or nothing about the Historical 
Christ whom we see in the Gospels. On the contrary, he thinks it 
probable that he had in his hands the Logia which we may 
probably assign to St. Matthew, and which we trace in the 
Synoptists ; he sees, too, traces of his influence in the Gospels of St, 
Mark and St. Luke, and, of course, in the Acts of the Apostles. 
So far he is a conservative: but he insists on the fact that there 
were change and growth in the Apostle’s conception of Christian 
truth. St. Paul began, for instance, by something like a substitu- 
tional theory of the Atonement: “Man is justly condemned to 
death. Christ steps in and bears the penalty of death in man’s 
stead. God’s justice is fully satisfied, and man leaves God’s Court 
of Justice acquitted.” But he did not stop here. The personal, 
sense of what Christ had done for him and wrought in him lifted 
him on to a higher plane of thought. “ Paul the Christian now 
speaks, and his answer is quite different from that of Paul 
the Pharisee-Christian. . . . . . . It is no longer the 
mere shedding of Christ’s blood that serves us; it is the feeling 
of love called forth in our own heart at the sight of 
His great love for us.” Similarly, our author urges, his first 
doctrine of a bodily resurrection is developed into one of a purely 
spiritual body. We cannot see quite so much as does Mr. Cohu in 
2 Cor. v. of an “entire discarding of the old Jewish article of 
Faith—I believe in the Resurrection of the body.” 


Religion: the Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hodgson, D.D. 
(James Clarke and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Hodgson’s object is to 





state plainly and emphatically the subjective ground and guarantes 
of personal religion. We have no fault to find with his methog 
of carrying out this purpose—much may be learnt from it 
Perhaps it would have been better if he had not added his last 
chapter on “The Origin and Growth of Church Organisation ang 
Authority.” He may be right in his conclusions—we do not thin} 
that he is—but the argument does not seem to us ad rem. Ong 
curious detail we would point out. He seeks to prove that the 
institution of a clerical order was comparatively late. “St. Pete 
in his first Epistle had described all believers as ‘clergy.’” Jy 
xataxupieborres Tay KAfpwy he would translate «Ape not by “lots,” 
the portion that falls to the charge of the ruler, but “clergy.” 
We find a strange coincidence as well as difference when we 
examine the view of Roman Catholic interpreters. These see in 
«Afpwy the inferior clergy over whom the rulers are not to 
domineer. Surely there is something anachronistic in both Dr. 
Hodgson’s interpretation and this. 


Royal Blue Book, 1911. (Kelly’s Directories. 5s. net.)—The 
Spring edition of that most useful book, the Royal Blue Book, is 
specially welcome to those who want to be sure of the exact ad. 
dresses of their friends in London. In addition to the usual names 
are given the addresses of those persons by whom houses have 
been taken for the season only. These names, of which we are 
told several hundred are given in the present edition, are dis. 
tinguished by being put in italics. | By this means people will be 
able, in address hunts, to run to earth that shyest of social foxes, 
the family which has taken a house in London till August. 


A Year in the Infant School. By Mabel Bloomer (Mrs. I. P, 
Ackroyd). (Blackie and Son. 7s. 6d. net.)—This is a charming 
volume, which we warmly commend to the attention of all who 
may have occasion to use it. “Infant School” may well have an 
extended meaning, taking in private nurseries. The lessons are 
arranged according to the seasons. First comes “Spring” with 
appropriate subjects, objects of nature, young animals, flowers, 
&c. There is a plentiful show of illustrations, and there 
is some excellent poetry. With this may be mentioned another 
volume which will be found useful, The Dramatic Method of Teach- 
ing, by Harriet Finlay-Johnson (James Nisbet and Co. 3s. 6d.) The 
system of teaching history by plays is explained, and specimen 
are given: “The Adapted Play,” “The Original Play,” “The 
Shakespearean Play,” and so forth. 


Jean Jacques Rousseau: Minor Educational Writings. Selected 
and translated by William Boyd, M.A. (Blackie and Son. 1s. 64. 
net.) —There are things, doubtless, in this little volume which will 
profit any teacher, professional or other. Possibly the selection 
might have been a little more rigid. Now and then we came 
across a sentimental touch which reminds us too much of what we 
would fain forget—the personality of the writer. 


The British Year-Book of Agriculture and Agricultural Who's 
Who (Vinton and Co., 5s. net) appears for the third time. This 
volume furnishes information about “societies and institutions,” 
beginning with the “Board of Agriculture and Fisheries,” with 
its Irish branch, so to speak, and going on to various agricultural 
societies and clubs, general and special (the latter having to do 
with particular animals and products). Under this heading 
benevolent societies are to be found. In Part II. we have 
“County Agricultural Information,” in which the various helps 
to education, arrangements for analysis, &c., are set forth. Follow- 
ing these are chapters on Diseases of Animals, Importation and 
Exportation, Markets, Legal Information, the Colonies, and a “ist 
of persons connected in various ways with Agriculture. 


We have received a new edition, extensively revised, of a very 
useful work, Outlines of the World’s History, by Edgar Sanderson, 
M.A. (Blackie and Son, 6s. net.) The contents of the volume will 
be sufficiently indicated if we mention that purchasers may obtain 
it in four parts bearing the titles of “Ancient Oriental 
Monarchies” 2s., “Greece and Rome” 2s., “ Medieval History” 
2s., “Modern History ” 2s. 6d. 


Cyclopaedia of Illustrations for Public Speakers. Compiled and 
edited by Robert Scott and William C. Stiles (Funk and Wagnalls 
Co. 21s. net.)—This work is described as “containing facts, 
incidents, stories, experiences, anecdotes, selections, &c., for illus- 
trative purposes.” The editors have charge of the Homiletic 
Review. This indicates that illustrations which may serve the 
purposes of the preacher are not absent; they do not dominate 
the book, which will be found helpful in dealing with any topic. 


Nuw Epitions.—A Publisher and his Friends, by the late 
Samuel Smiles (John Murray, 2s. 6d.), is a republication of Dr. 
Smiles’s Memoir and Correspondence of John Murray, condensed ang 
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——— 
edited by Thomas Mackay, the “John Murray” being the second 
of that name, the publisher of Byron, &c.——In the “ Reader’s 
Library ” (Duckworth and Co., 2s. 6d. n@t per volume) The 
Birenuous Life, by Theodore Roosevelt, and Essays in Freedom, by 
H. W. Nevinson. The Magistrate's Practice, by Charles Milner 
Atkinson (Steven and Sons, and Sweet and Maxwell, 20s.)—This 
is the eighth edition, brought up to date. It will be sufficient to 
‘we the contents of the title-page “A Compendium of the Law 
and Practice relating to matters occupying the attention of Courts 
of Summary Jurisdiction, Penalties on Summary Convictions, 
Magistrate’s Calendar, &c., with an appendix of Statutes, Rules 
and Forms.”——Alcohol and the Human Body, by Sir Victor Horsley 
and Mary D. Sturge, M.D. (Maemillan and Co. Is. net.) The 
G-een Curve and other Stories. By Ole Luk-Oie. (Blackwood and 


Sons. 1s. net.) 
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j LIBERTY’S 





WORLD-FAMED 
BEAUTIFUL & INEXPENSIVE 
FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS PCST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


Liberty & Co., Ltd. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
ANTIQUE & MODERN. 





108-110 High Holkern, London, W.C. 


Established 179 years. 





OBESITY ‘fs 
DISCOMFORT 


CAN BE AVOIDED by replacing 
your bread and toast with 


KALARI 
BISCUITS. 


PALATABLE. NO DRUGS. NO DRASTIC DIET. 





CALLARD & CO., 
SO Regent St. London, W. 


Sample and 
Booklet free from 





FOR WHITSUN. 
THE CENTRE CLIFF HOTEL, 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 





The most beautifully situated Hotel on 

the East Coast, in the centre of a most 

interesting country. Lovely walks and 

drives through miles of gorse- and 

heather-covered commons to the old- 

world villages of Dunwich, Blythburgh, 
and Walberswick. 





GOLF (18 Holes). TENNIS. FISHING. 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Heap Orvicz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.c. 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £18,090,CCO, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


IEE CFFRATICYS CF TRE CCMPAKY EMBRACE 
ALL ERAXCHES CF IASURANCE, 
DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the raymcnt cf Death Duties 
thus avoiding the necessity of ¢isturbirg investments at @ 
time when it may be difficult to realise withcut loss. 


INCCME TAX.—Urder the rrovisions of the Act, Inceme Tax # 
not payable on that portion cf the Assured’s inceme which Is 

éevoted to the rayment cf annual premiums on an assurance 
cn his life cr cn the life cf his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this atatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth ef the Assured’s inccme) is an impcritant advantage te 
Life Policy holders, 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, t her wit posal Form 

and Statement of Accounts, may be had 1 &-— ys of > 

Company's Offices or Agents, Applications for Agencies invited. 

ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








HORLICK’S MALTED MILK. 


BARLEY, WHEAT AND MILK in Powder Form. 








THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK FOR ALL ACES. 


Delicious, nourishing and refreshing. 


The wholesome nutrition of pure, rich milk and choice 
malted grain, supplying strength and vigour, with littie 
tax on digestion. 

PREPARED (N A MOMENT WITH WATER. NO COOKING. 


Used instead of tea, coffee or cocoa at meals develops 
healthy bodies and clear brains. Equally useful to the 
vigorous and the weak, the business or professional man, 
the youth, the maid, the mother, the child, or the infant. 


An efficient corrective of insomnia, taken hot 
before rctiring. 





In Glaes Bottles, 1/6, 2/6, 11/-, at all Chemists and Stores, 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., Slough, Bucks., England. 


—_— 





Royal and Imperial Warrants of Appointment. 







REDFERN 


Court Dressmakers Ladies’ Tailors 








Furs Millinery 


Lingerie, &c. 


26 CONDUIT STREET, W. 





THOMAS & SONS, 
Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 


Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
@ special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


who wishes to retire on a Pension 
EVERY MAN should read “THE PENSION PROSLEM," 
which will be sent post-free on application to the 
National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





FISHER’S CORRESPONDENCE CASE. 


Best of all Writing Cases. Expanding 
Gussets. Arrangements for Letters, &c., 
&c. Write for Illustrations and Catalogue. 








32 BROOK STREET, CROSVENGR SQUARE, W. 


S. FISHER, Ltd., 188 Strand, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Armstrong (D. P.), The Marriage of Quixote, cr 810 .......00-+4 ..(Secker) 6/0 
Atthill (L.), Recollections of an Irish Doctor, cr —_. ecces e T.s. )net 2/6 
foe (F. F. vs Bell and Wing: Poems, 8vo 

Bagley (W. C.), Craftsmanship in Teaching, cr 8vo (Mi 

Biles Uy. H. ), Design and Construction of Ships, os 2, 8vo.. MC Griffin) net 25 
Bradstock (W. B.), Not at Gribbias, cr 8vo — ood 
Burnet (J.), Handbook of Medical Treatment, 12mo . 

Charlton (R.), The Bewildered Bride, cr 8V0..........+++ 

Colmore (G.), Suffragette Sally, cr 8v0 eeeee ecco 

Craven (P.), The School of Love, cr 8vo 

Curling ( an The Transfiguration and other Sermons, cr 8vo 


_| Ousele: 
Delannoy (B.), The Pound of Flesh, Cr 870 .......cs0+00eeeee0(Dighy & 
Dodge (A. N.), John Murray's Landfall, 16mo (Putnam) net 
Duggar (J. F.), Southern Field Crops, exclusive of Forage Plants, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 
Durand (Sir H. M.), A Holiday in South Africa, cr Svo 
(W. Blackwood) net 
Egerton (H. E.), Federations and Unions within the British Empire, 8vo 
Ylarendon Press) net 
Ely (H. B. ‘, The Practical Flower Garden, cr whee caneseene cane = 
Fraser (J. F.), Canada as it is, cr 8vo ......... 
Puller (A.), Later Pratt Portraits, cr 8vo (Pu 
Gardner (M. M.), Adam Mickiewicz, the National Poet of Poland, 8vo 


(Dent) net 10/6 
Goldsmith (E. E.), Sacred Symbols in Art, 12mo .. seeee-(Putnam) net 6/0 
Gostliag (F. M.), Auvergne and Its Pec yple, 8vo .... (Methuen) net 10/6 
Green (F. E.), A Few Acres and a Cottage, cr 8vo A. Melrose) net 3/6 


Grist (W. A.), The Historic Christ in the Faith of To-day, 8vo 


(A. Melrose) net 10/6 

Hardy (E. G.), Six Roman Laws, 8vo (Clarendon Press) net 6/0 
Hatton (H.), and Plate (A.), Magicians’ Tricks, cr 8vo (L. U. Gill) net 4/6 
Howard (K.), The Happy Vanners, cr 8vo 6/0 
Irons (G.), The Mystery of the Priest’s Parlour, cr 8vo 6/0 
Jackson (H.), Romance and Reality, cr 8vo 
Jepson (W. L.), The Sylva of California, 4to . i 
Konody (P. G.), Through the Alps to the Apennines, 8vo (K. Paul) net 12/6 
Sustechenas (C.), Yarn and Warp Sizing in all its Branches, 8vo 

(Scott & Greenwood) net 10/6 
Larden (W.), Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers, 8vo (Unwin) net —_ 
Lee (R. H.), Letters, vol. i., 1762-1778, 8vo (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Leroux (G.), The Phantom of the Opera, cr 8vo........ (Mills & Boon) 
Lewes (M. L.), Stranger than Fiction, cr 8vo ., ...(W. Rider) net 
Ludovici (A. M.), Nietzsche and Art, cr 8vo ... (Constable) net 
Mair (W.), My Life, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Meat and Food Inspectors Examinations, cr 8vo .. (Sanitary Pub. Co.) net 
Melville (L.), Some Eccentrics and a Woman, 8v0. (Secker) net 1016 
Miller (R.), The Medical Diseases of Children, 8vo. .(Simpkin) net 12/6 
Mitchell (C. A.), Science and the Criminal, cr Bvo... aol (lL. Pitman) net 6/0 
Morgan-de-Groot (J.), The Hand of Venus, cr 8vo (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Page (G.), Winding Paths, a novel, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 6/0 
Papers of the American Society of Church History. Vol 2, re 12/6 


Parkinson (J.), Other Laws, cr 8vo 6/0 
Philip (A. A.) and Murray (H. R. )- penta; * a Young Woman shoul 

have, 12mo on Health and Strength ’’) net 2/6 
Pottle (E.), Poems, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 5/0 
Robertson (E.), Wordsworthshire, 8 (Chatto & Windus) net 7/6 
Rogers (BR. A. P.), Short History of Ethics, Greek and Modern, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 
Russell (G. H.), Ivor, a Tale of Lundy Island, cr 8vo - urray) 
Scammell (A), Cheapside to Arcady, 8vo fA. Melrose) net 
Talbot (F. A.), The new Garden of —_ 8vo (Cc ) net 
Travers (B.), Letters from Finland, August, 1908—March, 1909, 8vo 
(K. Paul) net 
Troubridge bead Body and Soul, cr 8vo (Mills & Boon) 
Turpin (E. H. L.), Short History of the American People, cr 8vo 
(Macmillan) net 4/0 
Verdad (S.), Foreign Affairs for English Readers, cr. 8vo.. a. ae net 3/6 
Vernede (R. E.), The F»ir Dominion, 8vo K. Paul) net 7/6 
Watson (A. E. T.), Edward VII. asa Sportsman, 8vo s) net 21/0 
While (J. = E.), Rex et Imperator, 4to (Siegle es Hill) net 2/6 
_— (C. G.) ana Harper (H.), The Aeroplane, Past, Present, and Future, 
(T. W. Laurie) net 15/0 


seeeee 











The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth, 


Only use can show how 
CALOX SALOX wards off decay, CALOX 
= Bye decay has 
started, arrests its progress, 
CALOX No other dentifrice contains CALOX 
} «aon 8 + other — 
ice can do for you what 
CALOX CALOX does. CALOX 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at Is, 134, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
book are waiting here—FREE—for your ad 
Please mention this paper. 
G B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 





By Special Appointment to H.M. King George V. 


MURPHY & ORR 
IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE 


PAMASK TABLE LINEN 


Our Damasks are unrivalled 
for their beautiful sheen, for 
the lovely designs, and for the 
splendid wear which they give. 


May we send you our Address— 
Prics Lists and Samples ? 20 B, BELFAST, IRELAND 


Rebeae DUNTHORNE’S GALLERY, 
5 Vigo Street, W. 











Exhibition of Trial Proofs of Mexzotints by FRANK SHORT. R.A., P.B.E. 


THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS, 


(Established 1789), 


CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’S STREET, LONDON, S.W. 
13s. per lb.—in 1 Ib., 1 1b. andi lbh. Tins, 


Major Watter Wiyerietp writes:— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture,” 
CODE— 
A.B.C. 5th. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London 


TELEPHONE— 
Gerrard 3787. 





Total Funds = £16,630,262 


FIRE, including LOSS OF 
PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 


HEAD 
OFFICES 


ORIENT CRUISE 
FOR WHITSUNTIDE 


To SPAIN, MOROCCO, GIBRALTAR, ATLANTIC ISLANDS and 
PORTUGAL, By 5.S. “OTRANTO,” 12,124 tons. From London, 27th May 
to 16th June. Cabins de Luxe. Single "berth rooms, Wireless ‘Telegraphy, 

20 Days for 18 Guineas and upwards. 

NORWAY.—The 8.S. “Otranto” will make a series of Cruises to Norway 
during June, July and August, occupying from 13 to 17 days. 

Fares from 12 Guineas upwards. 

Managers—F. GREEN & Co.; ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co. 

For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or# 
Cockspur Street, S.W. 


THE HORSE, CARRIAGE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


For the insurance 0 


MOTOR CARS, CARRIAGES, HORSES, THIRD PARTY 
and all other accidents. 


WRITE FOR QUOTATIONS. 
Chief Ofice: 17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON E.C, 


ROYAL 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


1 North John Street, LIVERP: 
LIMITED. O0L, 


28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 

















APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


OLMER’S SCHOOLS, KINGSTON, JAMAICA 


Wanted for the BOYS’ SCHOOL in September,a MASTER haem | 
qualified to teach English subjects (including History and Geography), and 
also, if possible, Elementary Mathematics. A graduate is required vith come 
ex verience of good Secondary Schools. 

The commencing salary is £230 to £250 a year, non-resident, according te 
qualifications and experience. 


Wanted, for the GIRLS’ SCHOOL, in September, a SECOND MISTRESS 
to be in Gomme of the Science Branch, and to teach Botany, Chemistry, 
Physics and thematics. 


The salary is £200 a year, non-resident. 


In the case of both the above appointments, the Trustees are prepared, on 
a three years’ engagement, to pay the cost - the passage to Jamaica. 

Applications should be addressed to H. H. PIGGOTT, Esq., H.M.L, the 
Board of Education, Whitehall, London, S.W. 


NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
GARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 


PR mmr must be of British nationality and over the age of 18 and ante 
ae 23 at the date of election. The Scholarships, three of which ey be 
o din June, will be tenable for two years and of the value of £380 the 
year (which must be spent at the Universit; ty) and from £150 to £250 the second 
ear (which must be spent in the study of subjects bearing on Commerce and 
Soaecier in the United States, Germany, or other country or countries 
approved by the electors). 
idates must — Ban applications, together with testimonials of tone 
character and record F | training, on or before June Ist, to 
Registrar, from whom furt er particulars can be obtained. 


CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. FORTHCOMING EXAMINATION. 
UNIOR APPOINTMENTS in CERTAIN DEPART- 
MENTS (18-19}) Ist June. The date specified is the latest at which 
applications can be received. They must be made on forms to be obtained, 
with particulars, “> the SECRETARY, Civil Service Commission, Burlingtos 
Gardens, London, W. 


QICROL. ARE PARTNERSHIP. The Principal of a 

first-class school for girls in one of the most mene A towns on the 
er who will either take c Domestic or 
Scholastic department. Income over £3,000; net profit A be “£300 or more. 
Splendid premises in extensive grounds. Price | third- = £600, or 
half-share £900, aoe = an BO Wa for nay social standing. 
Address: GRIFF SMI School Agenta, 
34 Bedford Street, Tatra. London, 











South Coast seeks a 
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aos = * OF LONDON: 


NDON COUNTY COUNCIL ‘CIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
stn ASSTAN -MISTRESS, to teach Form I, at the County Secondary 
to commence work at the a of the pwr term, J911. 

omted will be required to teach usual Form subjects to 

and — English higher up the school. Games or handwork will be 
additional qualification. Candidates must have yy @ final 
am for a degree held by a recognised University. The minimum 
attaching to the position is £120 a year, rising by annual increments of 
oary + to satisfactory service, to a maximum of £220. A commencing 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Princi tpala—A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER. “The Staff consists of 
Medical Lecturers and experienced ‘Teachers in every branch of Physical Train- 
j a Swedish Mistress from the Royal G mnastic Instita 
Stockholm, Educated Women are trained as Scicutific Teachers of Physic 
Education. The Course includes:—British and Swedish Educatio 
Medical Gymnastics, Massage, Dancing, Swimming, Outdoor Games, &e. 
Diplomas and Gold Medals awarded to successful students, 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING.—Students who show capacity for secretarial 
work have | the gers unity of acquiring knowledge of Shorthand, Ty; ewriting, 


ing, inel 





~ oy her than the minimum will, however, be allowed to a 

ere | the service with satisfactory experience in a Secondary School of 
ilar nature, 

aco ald be be made on Form H.40, to be obtained together with 


shoul 
Applicatiow’ the appointment, from the EDUCATION OFFICER, London 
a sy Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they 
it be returned ed not later than 11 a.m. on Tuesday, 16th May, 1911, accom- 
poe by copies of three testimonials of recent date. All communications on 
+ must be endorsed “ H.4,” and must be accompanied by a stamped 


essed foolscap envelope. 
wddressec ng. either directly or indireetly, will be held to be « disqualification 


for employment, LAURENCE GOMME 
Clerk of the London County Council, 
ti Offices, Ss, 
a ws Embankment, W.C. 
4th May, 1911, 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Appointment of Head Mistress—The Kirby Goneneuay School. 
The os ~—_e > Education C itt invite 
ition of H istress of the Kirby Secondary School to be opened in 
Le tember, me The School is intended to suy nae places for about gir 
50 boys below the of 9 i ears. The applicant should hold adegree 
ane University of the United Kingdom or an veonbvalend =. She 
should be experienced in Secondary School teachin; and of 
Pupil Teachers. Salary £200 per annum rising to 
‘orms of application will cupplied on 6 on receipt of a stamped addressed 
foolscap aod. Applications, accompanied by copies of not more than 
three recent testimonials, should reach the undersigned not later than May 
2nd, 1911. 
Canvassing in any form will disqualify, 


gouxty BOROUGH OF MIDDLESBROUGH 


for the 





J. 8. CALVERT, Secretary. 
Edneation Offices, ao Buildings, 
MIDDLESBROUGH, y 2, 1911. 


NHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT of LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and 
LITERATURE. 

The Council are about to My a LECTURER in ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
and LITERATURE. Salary £200 per annum. Applications must reach the 
undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, by the 20th 
May, 1911, W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


CTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY.—The PRINCIPAL- 

SHIP will be VACANT at the end of the summer term. Particulars 
and conditions of appointment may be obtained on application to the 
GREFFIER, Greffe Ottice, St. Helier’s, J to whom a + me with 
testimonials, must be sent, on or before owen Beng May 20th. 19 


NGINEERING PUPIL. — Vacancy i in im High- -Class Works 
for Gentleman’s Son under eighteen. ree _ course. 











‘orr k-keeping, English Literature, French and German. Refer. 
ences permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon 
and Rev. E. Lyttelton D.D.—F urther particulars from the SE CRE TARY, 


JING’S SWE DISH SYSTEM 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLI LEGER, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are ea in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, » Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 


. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head- Mistress—Mise L LUCY SILCOX. 
8t. Felix School stands in twenty-four acres of ground about a mile from the 
sea on th the bracing Suffolk coast. 


UF JPLANDS } SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SBA 
(Chureh Education Corporation.) 
Head Mistress: Miss 8S. A. GRILRSON, M.A. 

Two Entrance Scholarships of £20 each will be offered for Competition 
next July to Girls over and under 14 on August Ist, 1911. Names must 
be entered by July let. For particulars apply to the Head Mistress. 
EATHLANDS, MALVERN WELLS, SCHOOL FOR 

Elder Girls offers excellent opportunity for girls wishing to specialize 
in any branch of study or preparing for scholarship and entrance Examinations, 
Also gardening side, which provides thorough training in practical gardening, 
poultry- keeping and bee-keeping. Principal, Miss A. Judson, M.A. 


ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE, 


ial Houses in Co! 
grounds—one for training of Students in DOMESTIC SUBJECTS, and 
other as JUNIOR SCHOOL for pupils under 12. Strong Staff, new! built 
poem, tine grounds. Lacrowse, Hockey, Cricket, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
ead Mistress, Miss M. E. Jones, B.A. 
ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY— 
Lady Principal: Miss BOVEY, B.A. —A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident Mi sand Lady Matron. Fine 
school and house buildings; I4 acres of ground with long sea-frontage, sunny 
and bracing. Three Scholarships. _ Separate Preparatory School. 























First-grade residential school for Girls, with TWO » 














LANDFORD HOUSE, BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
Principal: Miss King-Church, B.A. (Lond.) House-Mistress: Miss E. 


Bracing locality, 


M. King-Church. 
Summer Term 


| Shearer gravel soil 


St MARGARETS SCHOOL ror GIRLS CO.,, LTD. 
* OLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Excellent t Eduention on modern lines. Healthy _—— 


. —- modern education. 


Prospectus on application. A... 





gravel soil; 





Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration 
Box 206, The Spectater, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, .c 


l\0 PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required, Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 


M4zeR L. A. FORBES, F.R.H.S., Indian Army and 

Govenrment of India Political ~ retired through ill-health, 

secks Occupation as Secretary, Private tary, Manager, Steward, Shop- 

walker, or in any position of truet, in which be could save someone responsi- 

bility, labour or trouble; fruit farming experience in California and England. 
& dress : _“ Highfield, x ‘Elsenham, Essex. 

UEEN’S 9 COLLEGE AFTERNOON LECTURES, 

HARLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 


The following Lectures, = to ) the , Public, will be delivered during the 


jummer Term, 
Friday, May 12th, at 3 p.m. MADAME GUERIN pete a’ Académie) 
Wednesday, May 17th, at 3 


upon MADAGASCAR (illustrated). 
p.m. CYRIL DAVENPORT, V.D., F.S.A., 
upon “ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS” (illustrated). 
Fridays, May 19th and 26th, at 3 p.m. J. A. CRAMB, M.A; 
upon “ KINGSHIP AND EMPIRE. 
- Tickets for each Leeture 3/6, may be had from the Secretary. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

INCHESTER HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Patron: The BISHOP OF WIN 
cr ay += The DEAN OF WINCHESTER, 
Mistress : 




















Fees from hy | in J 
trance ips ‘ane. 
ue os Fees 40 to 80 guineas. 
Mrs. Spencer Carberry, Hillcroft. Mrs. J. S. Thomas, The High House. 
Mrs. Towers Thompson, Hyde Abbey. Mrs. ee Earl's 
All ulars from the HON. SEC. 





OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE — FOR 
GIRLS, (Bournemouth Co te Schoo 


Healthily situated on high und, ‘T h M Mt hacation. Large staff of 
Graduate M ai ad. Woroagh Mer Gymnastum. Well-equipped 
Domestic pe ey Deparenena ‘Ter prospectus apply to Headmistre 





OYAL SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF OFFICERS 


OF THE Ft —_.- Wanted immediately, a Tem MISTRESS 
= cet wecn 10 d experience, to act as Head School of 
anaes loand 1 a Usual Junior School t Church 


ot land. Apply HEAD-MISTRESS. 


Rorat HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 
Principal, Miss EC. HIGGINS. B.A. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. —Twelve Entrance Scholasshipe, from £50 

ree y 





to £60, and several Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for t ears at 
the College, will be awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from 
ry to July ist, 1911. Names must be entered before May 27th, 1911. 


£100 y= Women Students for London Inelusive fee, 
T & year. For forms of Entry and further apply to the SECRE- 
ARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey, 








extensive ; ae Cricket, Tennis, &c. Head. Mistress—Miss 
WORSF' OLD (fo aR it- Mistress at St. Leonard's School, St. Andrews), 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 
Prospectus on ap plication to HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principalea—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
Private Residential School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 


SUMMER TERM MAY orn to JULY 25ru, 1911. oe 
ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Nearly 700ft. above sea level in bracing, healthy 


district. Nature Study ; Games and Drilling; Langu ; Individual Care; 
Home Comforts. The MISSES HOOKER, Hookstead, Crowborough. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. London Genaty © Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 


T HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 
Principalse—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Thorough modern education for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Special attention to Lan aFaares Music and Physica] Culture. a prepared 
for all Examinations. T TERM begins on Monday, May 


a anILDAS SCHOOL, FOLKESTONE—MISS 
BOTT receives in her well appointed home a limited number of 
Rekasiantiond le. Careful ettenlion is given to individual character 
and talent, as well as to aa ——- Examinations to y niversity 
Matriculation Stan Reference is permitted to Miss 
SOULSBY, The Manor t. ii. _¥ 


S*- MARY’S COLLEGE, 34 LANCASTER R GATE. 























Principal—Miss B. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, — and Principal of the 


Cambri Train’ 

(Q) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secours “e cachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union, 
eet DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 ear; Non-Resident, A 
om. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDE JARTEN, 9-12 gs. o yom 

ew Boarders are received at the H ‘ead-Mistress's House, 4 Orsett errace, 
Hyae F Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 


p= HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
President—H.R.H. the PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, 
Visitor—The LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 


cipal—Miss PARKE 
BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMER, 
Special attention to Languages, an, Art, and Music. 
grounds. 
Fees, 66 gs. to 75 gs. a year. Officers’ Daughters, 66 gs. a year. 


IRST CLASS SCHOOL FOR LIMITED NUMBER 
of girls, 25 minutes rail from Paddington. Modern building ~ ¥— 
planned for ool. Standing 300ft. above sea level on gravel an 
surrounded by gardens, lawns and laying fields. The most modern e tu 
requirements are combined with with the comfort and refinements of home life. The 
deve t of the pupils receive special attention, — 


— lopmeu 
ws eden to a. il atom, 140, Cannon Staeek London, at 
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EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Conducted by Miss E. Dawes, M.A., D.Lit. (London.) The Comfort 
ofarefined home. Thorough Education on the rinciple of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No cramming, but preparation for examinations if desired, 

French an German a speciality. Large Grounds, high and healthy position. 


EAFORD, SUSSEX. Sunny Brae School. For girls 
and little bo: Grand position facing sea, Sound education, with every 
tion b health and comfort. Entire charge of Children whose parents are 
d. Principal, Miss WOODWARD. 


IR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confident kiy Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” Fe Rang ty me yw —Deligh Home Schoo! 
with thorough ed s Daughters only. Entire charge 
Children wit: parents abroad. Sesident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For I pectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS. 
ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School, 

perf garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea-bathing, 
riding, hockey, and games. Pre awe F fer _Ucivensitien, Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, —oO oard, &c. Seven Resident 
Mistresses, includi French and Sceehe iviciting Masters,—Dlustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS. 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 
CONDER, Classical Tri; Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

= modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting, 
reauired, Healt for advanced Examinations and for the Universities 
required, Healthy s 


i ysituation, Tennis, hockey, &. 
MNHERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
ised by the Board of Biastion, by the Oxford 
University Del for — Training, and by 


the coi dicate. 
Principal: Miss CATH RINE 





























I. DODD, M.A. 
(1ate Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
Students are prepared for the Oxford and x Teachers’ Diploma 
and the a Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
yay od i = to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
ere nay reed 


HIGH “OLAS HOME SCHOOL FOR 10 GIRLS. 

Healthiest and prettiest part of Sussex, 550 feet above sea level, 40 miles 

_ London. Very suitable for backward or delicate girls. Large ‘grounds. 

h time is spent out ry doors. Very reasonable fees. Prospectus and full 
particulars from Mr. J. H. Paton, 143, Cannon Street, London, B.C, 


UEEN WO OD, EASTBOURN E.-- 

Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A, Lond. (Girton 

< ge).—First-rate Modern Education for the Denghtors of Gentlemen. 

lew premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906. Large Playing- — 
Sad, ink, a, —— Cricket, Swimming, Summer Term begins May 4th. 


NDOWED 3 OHOOL ew ® GIRLS 
KIPTON, YORKS 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Head-Mistress Miss BROADBENT (Cambridge), Historical Tripos, 
M.A. Dublin (late of Newnham ry my may be obtained on 
application to the SECRETARY, at the Schoo 
| | tecmsamatah a HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 

HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHA 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, 
Preparation for the Universities ; Annual Scho ips. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
eames HOUSE adjoining the School. 
xt term begins May 3rd. 

Prospectuses, &c., aa Mr. H, EEELING, A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, 

Birmingham. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. BBLIBRS, JERSEY. 
—Splendid Buildings. ge y Cuticien, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; a rantages f or acquiri French ; 
‘Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher fo i Physical ning Special Terms tor 
ters’ Daughters,—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL 
eoreat EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
Education. By Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C, G. Monte- 
re; Secre Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning ing Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E, LAWRENCE, 


ALLASEY GRANGE SUHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE. PE x wo “School for Girls, Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

rail from Maro Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

@ Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. ‘Telephone : : 381 Liscard. 


HERINGHAM, NORFOLK, DRAYTON HOUSE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Finely situated in own grounds. Magnificen‘ 

sea and land view. Sound education with every attention to health and a 

of pupils. Games and outdoor exercises, Moderate fees. Entire charge of girls 
whose parents are abroad.—Principals: Miss FRYER and Fraulein HAAS, 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. Recognised by the pened, = a asa 
Training College for Secondary Teachers. Principal: Mise H, WOOD, 
M.A. (London), Litt.D, (Dublin); Classical Tri bridge ; ‘Girton College. 
A residential College providing a year’s profeessonal training f ‘or secondary 
teachers. The Course includes prope. tion for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tifieate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Toodon 
University. mple opportunity is ven for practice in teac 



































herrea, 
OWELL’S SCHOOL, DENBIGH 


The ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 
15th and 16th, at the School and at the Drapers’ Hall, London," Bald June 
he value of these olarships is such as to reduce expenses 

SepSee one Tuition Fees to £20 and £30 respectively. = for 
Candidates must be approved by the Governors, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD MT’ MISTREssg, 
reg should be sent to the CLERK before June 8th, 
Denbigh, May 2nd, 1911. 


ee 

BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEy 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON! 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET Ww. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 
COURSE OF SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE, 
Recognised by the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Board, 
The Course is designed to furnish Training for Women Sanitary and 


Factory Inspectors and Teachers of Hygiene 
particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 

a4 P pay —~ x at | ee May ‘. 2nd Saloon attached 

oO m. from Waterloo. or Prospectus a) to the P. 

MACRAE MOIR. Telephone 7 Grayshott. aad nincigel, Min 
.RAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF wo HILDREN, 

ll, FITZROY SQUARE, 

em and sn taught both to Deaf and Dent and-Dumb Children 

RAINING COLLEGE for TEACHERS of the DEAF. ' 

Good mm .... (public or private) easil 

completion of their training. _ Appl y, DIREC 











obtainable by students on 
R, i Fitzroy Square, W. as 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY OURED.— 
Adults and boys taken in residence oras daily pupils. Booklet of particu. 

lars and testimonials from Mr. A, C. Schnelle, 119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
London, W.C. Estab. 1905. 








TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
ces’ dF 
Tarrangower, 


read a book by one who cured himself after suffe 
“STAMMERING, TS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCE 
STAMMERER,” _ post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. O., 


Willesden Lane, eeenmanare N.W. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS “AND COLLEGES. 


LAYESMORE SCHOOL, - PANGBO URNE, BERKS. 
SPECIAL SCHOLARSHIPS, 
INTERVIEW PLUS EXAMINATION. 

Based largely on the system of examination used for candidates to the Royal 
Naval College, Osborne, and also to be adopted for the Army Entrance 
Examinations. 

Eight Scholarships—four of £50 eack and four of £30 each—will be awarded 
in July. Entries to be made by July 5th. For particulars apply to the Bursar. 


LUNDELL’'S SOHOOL, TIVERTON. 


NINE SCHOLARSHIPS will be ‘offered for competition by Examination on 
June 15th and 16th. 
Apply to the HEADMASTER, or the Clerk to Governors. 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers, Classical and Modern sides 
parate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Vahanls 

[ae Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratomes and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, ¢e 
ata cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


EDBERGH SCHOOL. 


An Examination for Scholarships, including three open in the first instano 
to sons of Clergymen and Officers in the Navy and Army, will be held in June 
Apply Headmaster, Sedbergh, 8.0. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Scholarships Examinations, 

6th, 7th and 8th June, 1911. Two Scholarships of £100 per annum, two 

of £30 per annum, one of £40 per annum, and not exceeding six Foundation 

Scholarships entitling to exemption from payment of the Tuition Fee, will be 

offered for competition; also the Low Scholarship of about per annum 

open to sons of persons who are or have been in any of the various services 

under the British Government in India, For particulars apply to the HEAD 
MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 


UGBY SCHOOL .—Major and Minor Founda 

tionerships for > 2 Boys are awarded at the Entrance Examinations 

held every term. Major Foundationerships give free tuition ; Minor Founds 

} nema a reduced tuition fee of £20 per annum, Particulars fror 

Secretary. 

ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI 

NATION, MAY 30th and 3ist, and JUNE Ist. One of £87, five m 

more of £50, five or more of £30 (£21 for Day Boys annum, Faber Exhi 

bition of £12 awarded to the boy whe does best in examination. Counci 

Nominations, value £12 p.a., may be awarded to boys who do well but fail & 
obtain a scholarship. Particulars from HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 


EADMASTER OF SMALL PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL of 12 boys has two vacancies. House overlooks the sea 
Sandy soil, Dry, bracing air, low rainfall, entire absence of fog. Owing to its 


strictly li 
delicate boys. The Headmaster’s wife is a fully certifi i 
particulars from M.A. Oxon., c/o J. and J. Paton, 14, 


























thematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambri 
are adinitted in Jaumexy and in — Reem Fees £75 and £65.—. 











Prospectus and full 
Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
HELTENHAM COLLEGE. SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION on June 7th, 8th and 9th, For particulars apply to the 
Bursa , The College, Cheltenham. 





to qualificati for INOEPAL. Satin aon beste may be 
obtained on application to the. PRING AL, Training Co » Wollast 


» Cambri 


T. ANDREWS UN TVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOME 
Wi tle o 
St, Andrews, NB. apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 


A A LLENSWOOD, WIMBLEDON PARK,S.W.—Principal, 

MISS “> for whey years colleague of the late Malle, Souvestre and 

dile. Samaia, The under the kind direction of Madame Beau. 
een resident Reglisk and foreign mistresses. choice of subjects. 
Preparation for Universities when desired, Sports in moderation. Special 
attention to health and ing; Fine situation and grounds. Terms £150 for 
seniors, £132 for juniors. References to parents of present pupils as well as to 
old friends of the school. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
a ed ne ey ey 
JONES, F.B. Inf Clase Certificates, See Frospectuns * 


LILY HUG 




















ENT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL, SELLINDGE 
HYTHE, yy School oe combined with Agric. and Hort 
subjects. Training for Farming, Land and Colonies. Special care 
devoted to backward ond delicate boys. P - na of gentlemen, 13 to 18. Healthy 
n-air life. One Tutor to four students. , F. JENKINS, B.A, 
tab., and N. F. RICHARDSON, F.Z.S., PROS. 


OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI- 
~~ " MOCK. fae ae A situate. | All modern ae School requirements 
jeaving cates, Yom ic arrangements under personal su 
of Mrs. Linnell, who ie trained nurse with highest references, Terms 

moderate. Scholarships.—Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon. 

ING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER. 

Headmaster : Rev. R. F. ELWYN, M 

SIX SCHOLARSHIPS (three r for sons of cl , a FOUR HOUSE 
EXHIBITIONS offered next July. Valuable Exhibitions to Universitics. 
Army Class. New Science Laboratories recently opened. Other considerable 
additions contemplated. Apply for Scholarship particulars, etc. to Headmaster 
or Secretary. 
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LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


J situated near the Moors. Leaving Saige to the Univer- 
Healthy ut BEGAN THURSDAY, Muy 4th, 1911 
ates Head-Master—C. W. Al KINSON, M.A. Cantab. 





FOREIGN. 


N THE CONTINENT. 
_ Prospectuses and full particulars of reliable Schools, Tutors and 


in 
FRANCE, —-— GERMANY, AND Lo pm ae 





CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OF HEREFORD. 
‘A small bat ancient Public School. Valuable Close Scholarships to the 
ties annually. Pre tion for all branches of work. New buildings 
pact £6, 000 open September. Address: Bev. HEADMASTER, 


HE 


fever 

orton, bd 
TBO UR NE COLLEGE. 
HAS TB. DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

LLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special ay 8 = 

: Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, Cadet 


dings, uets and fives courts, swi th, &e. Exhibi- 
Cog Nene of Osa Cleey, NEXT TREM BEGINS, MAY Sco, 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000 acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
try, Riding, and Shooting tsught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 


OVER COLLEGE.—For information as to ENTRANCE 
D SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS reserved for sons of OFFICERS 

and CLERGY, aor should be made to the Head-Master, the Rev. F. de 
Vv. wd SHINGTON, M.A., The School House, Dover College, or to the 
BURSAR, The Colleze Close, Dover College. 


‘LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATTI.- 
CAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and MUSIC 
SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1911. Ten or more open to Competition, value from 
£2) to £100 a year. Also a Scholarship for Army Candidates,—Particulars and 
conditions HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, The College, Clifton, 
Bristol. 
Ree SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Qualifying Examination at — 8 School will take place on 
Th “Hy na) Examination on Gussie, 

















——~ 2nd. Fi at Rugby will begin 
Mey eeulars trom THE SECRETARY. 


Bree usu s TED SCHOOL 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Benvor Schoo School and ior Navy.—Apply HEAD-M ITER, School House, 


OUTH LODGE SCHOOL, LOWESTOFT 
Pre tory for > Public Schools and Osborn 
Head-Master, Rev. W. RICHMOND PHILLIPS, M. A. 
SCHOLARSHIPS GAINED at Bosty. Marlborongh, Haileybury, Cheltenham, 
Malvern, Oundle, Felsted, Lancing, Trent, Weymouth. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational: 

J simsat developing physique, mtellect, and character, Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 . upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions, Han crafts well taught. Poss. air, model buildings. 
Expert careof delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A. Oxon. 


MLENALMOND SCHOLARSHIPS, , 1911. 

The EXAMINATION will be held on JULY 12th and 13th. SEVERAL 
OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS (ranging from £60 to £20): also the ——_ 
SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 for sous of Officers. Age limit, 15 on tember 
80, 1911, For further information on apply to the Warden (Bev. Canon a Hyslop 
Trinity College, Glenalmond, Perth 


ADLEY COLLEGE. 

TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 
in value, will be OFFERED for competition on July 6 and 7 next, Exhibi- 
tions for the Army class will be awarded at the same time.—Apply to the 
wise, Radley "Collere, Abingdon. 























will be forwarded free o on receipt of detailed 

ments by Messrs. J. ona . Paton, 143 Cannon 8t., London, E.C., whe have an 

intimate knowledge of the best establishments, personally inspected. 

}Y Onsinoe. and MADAME DUCROS (Protestants), 
offera COMFORTABLE HOME to a limited number of young ladies, 


Old manor house, large grounds, tennis, music. ——— country. Refer- 
ences: Rev. Philippe de Félice, 28, Rue d’Assas, Paris; Mrs. C 


C. Johnson, 

Holgate Villa, York. 

D IEPPE. — Rev. CHARLES MERK, _M. Bn Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Up and I 

Army, Civil Service, Unive Examinations, 

Holiday pupils received.— 








at Wren’s. tion for 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


HATEAU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. — 

ENGLISH PREPARATORY SCHOOL. Head-Master: T. H. REEVE, 

M.A. Oxford. Prepares for English Public Schools. French and German 
strong subjects. Bracing climate. Altitude 3,500 feet. 


RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

+ home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly ui Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
c , German. Opportunities for every form of —,, enjoy ment, 
Courses of Practical French ie & (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking, 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
oo Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attantel—dopte, 4 Bue du 
Docteur r Blanche, 1 Paris. 


SCHOLASTIO | AGENCIES. 


DUCOQOCGA TIO ON . 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE OF SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed iculars to 

essrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for nearly 40 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. 


Advice is given free of charge 
36 Sac ack ville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 

the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 

Continent, will be y to aid parents in their selection by 























—=—=s 








sending (free of charge) pro: tuses and full rticulars of 

reliable and highly-recommend: establishments. hen writing 

lease state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
of the fees t 


PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 PP. 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Illustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 43 Cannon Street, 








CHERBORNE SCHOOL. 

AN EXAMINATION tor ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, to BOYS 
ander 15 on August Ist, will be held on JULY 18th and fotlo owing days, 
Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


ILL CREST, SWANAGE. Boys Prepared for Public 
Schools and Navy. Arrangements for sons of parents residing abroad. 
PRINCIPAL, A. C. B. Lloyd, M.A. (Marlborough and Oriel, Oxford.) 


| ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 








FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on WED., June l4th-16th 
for Classics, Maths., or odern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 
CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 
approved for Medical Study. Well-equipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
Sto 13. 5 Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. McDOWALL, M.A, 


IFFICULT, Delicate and Backward Boys. An Oxford 
Graduate has a few vacancies for Boys of 14-18 years of age who require 
Special attention. ~ nay | Genaing situation. No cramming undertaken, 
“ty ee partic apply c. Ww ATSON, The Old School House, Hing- 
am orto! 


Berean on or DELICATE BOYS prepared for Uni- 


versity and other Exams. by former Assistant Uppingham. Modern 
WLKER, M.A., Normanton, Stamford. 














nguages. M 8.—Rev. A. 


1 ILL-HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI. 








London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. sca 
OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ me 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistan’ 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has beer established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work THOUT UNNECESSARY COST. All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 a.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m, 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. Sipe. and 2 to 3 p.m, 


When possible special appointments should be 
—" Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTALN, — 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the eating, Sos and every informa- 
tion, supplied > Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

pils’ aeons cooley referred, and approximate school fees 
Socired VERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 
Street, we “Established 1858. Spe 


Bo ECS Se and TUTORS. 
and reliable information will be supplied a of o 
Sy yh sending particulars of their requirements (locali ee 


fees, &c. 

sas Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and ~*~ at home and abroad, many of which they 


navi OXPOR inspected 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone: 1136 City. 

















TIONS will be held on June 29th and two following days. Appli 
should be made at once to the Bursar. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.— 
a %, - SialmaTION FOR SCHOLARSHIPS tenable in the School 
HEADMASTER, lith, i2th, 18th. For full particulars apply to the 


LDENHAM SCHOOL, near BLSTRER, HERTS. 

An Examination will be held at the School on June 8th and 9th, 1911, 

for TEN or ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, six : JUNIOR PLATT of £30, 

and four or five (HOUSE) of £20, all tenable for three years, and open to boys 

under 15 on May Ist. Under certain conditions the Junior Platt and House 

Scholarships are tenable together. Further particulars may be had from Rev. 
A. H. . COOKE, M.A., Head Master 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE. 8. WALES. PUBLIC 
SCHOOL. Moderate Fees. Scho Examinations (at Private 
Wocale). March 30th and S3ist.—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A.,, 


OYAL NAVY. 


and ot s of Schools Schools preparing for the ROYAL NAVAL 

COLL GE. “OSBO Rr af applica 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, "Tes Canpon Strest, London, io ~ nee 

] OYAL NAVY.—Parents thinking of the Royal Navy as 
4 profession for their Sons can obtain ) tall 


of the regulations for entry to ROYAL NAVAL COLLEG 
PAYMASTER AND ME IcaL eT on application to Mr, J. . 

















O INVALIDS. — REGISTER of Residences of 
DOCTORS WHO — ge |: RESIDENT-PATIENTS—Town, 1 Country 
Seaside—sent free of cha The Register states terms, &c., and is illus 
trated.—MEDICAL LATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, ‘Strand, w.c. 
Telegraphic Address: “ Triform, London. “ Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 





OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, whe 
‘ recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of “THE 
i , Mistresses, > tr | 
Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC AGENCY co., Ltd., Mesars, 
Poser (Cantab.) and Browszz (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, Ww. 
Telephone: 1567 GEBRARD. _ — ne 


“HOTELS, , HYDROS, &o. 


A*., T BOURNEMOUTH “HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro oe Every kind of Bath, oneness 
and and Electricity. ty. Resident physician physician (M.D ater 


«SHIPPING AND PLEASURE “TOURS. 


Iss BISHOF'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND GENTLEWOMEN. May 19th, THE PYRR- 

B, Fine Mountain Drives, BIARRITZ, SAN SEBASTIAN, PAU- 
LOURDES “fe. visited. Later, OMITES, HOLLAND, SWITZER. 
LAND, DANUBE, and CONSTANTINOPLE,— iiss Bishop, , “ Haslemese,” 

















GIEVE, 65 South Molton Street, London, W. 





Wimbledon Park Ra., S.W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS ad REDECORATION of 

OWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 


( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
‘. Artificial Teeth you have for oo. Most liberal offers by the t 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich, Established 1833, Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of oon buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made. ief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
° FOR re. ~ systematic coaching. Special course in Journalism 
begins end of January. Excellent introductions given.—Telephone or write, 
THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


OW TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
ROOM “L,” 9 ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 
order to the Royal Household at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E,. 
Howarth, F.Z.3., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896. 
Recommended by Dr. H. , F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4/6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Ri., Sheffield 


JUBLIC-HOUSB REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., manages 85 Licens Inns. Ask for List 
aud Report, ‘TAKE £1 SHARES. 5% paid regularly since 1899. 


P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER. 
EK PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
4 


—A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply . GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 























INVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon 4 
The EQUITABLE BEVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Lavcaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 


RE YOU SATISFIED P 
y PURE COFFEE, either ground or in berry, roasted fresh — 
for breakfast or after-dinner use, Ibs. for 6s. 3d., carriage for 
Canister free with first order. Special terms for annual Contracts. Cash 
with order or banker's reference. Free sample on application to the 
COFFEE MERCHANTS’ COMPANY, 14 Billiter Street, London, E.C, 





\COTCH HOMESPUNS, SUITINGS, COSTUMES, 
TWEEDS. 








Latest styles for Ladies’ and Gent’s wear. Patterns post-free; any length cut; 


carriage paid. 
PATON and CO., Manufacturers (Dept. 40), Hawick, Scotland. 
textures, may be 


NUMMER UNDERWEAR in all 
kK) bought direct from the Mills, Fit and satisfaction guaranteed. Shrunk 
garments replaced. 

Our Book with Patterns is free. Write for one to-day to Dept. 16, Atheenic 
Mills, Hawick, Scotland, 








APPEALS. 


NFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM WANSTED. 
PATRON: HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 

The NEXT HALF-YEARLY ELECTION will be held on Thursday, May 
25th, at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., when 20 Infants will be elected, viz., 
10 toys and 10 girls. 

The Chair will be taken at 11 o’clock precisely. 

Annual Subscriptions of half-a-guinea or Life Subscriptions of five guineas 
will entitle the donors to give one vote to any child on the list. 

JOHN HILL, Treasurer. 
Commr. HARRY C, MARTIN, B.N., Secretary and Supt, 
Offices: 63. Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


MPERIAL OANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and_should 
be went to, the HONORALY TREASUBEB, Examination Hall, Victoria 





= — —— = es 


TYPEWRITING. 
VPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
General MS, 10d. 1,°00 words. Carbon Copies 3d. 1,000 words. 
Dramatic Work. Duplicating. 
Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


NORWAY. 
NORTH CAPE AND CHRISTIANIA. 
YACHTING CRUISES DE LUXE by R.M.&.P. AVON. 
Twin-screw, 11,073 tons. 
From GRIMSBY AND LEITH. 
July 6* and 21 to North Cape and Fjords (14 days 
August 5 to Fjords 13 9 
August 19 to Fjords and Christiania (17 ,, 
FROM £1 A DAY. 
* From Southampton July 5. 
For further particulars apply for Illustrated Booklet. 
E ROYAL MAIL 


Rk. M. S. P. STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London: 18 Moorgate Street, E.C., or 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


beet: SUFFRAGE.—The Argument Against, based 
on the Philosophy of the Ideal. See ‘‘ Daisy of Vectis,” a Poem 

by John W. Brown, - GALLOWAY, The Central Wales Book 

Depot, Aberystwyth. ONE SHILLING net., Thirteen Pence post free. 

aan oars Quatrains’’—Times, ‘“‘An Effusion of much merit ’’—The 
nu ar, 








YELLOW FEVER 
AND ITS PREVENTION 


By SIR RUBERT W. BOYCE, FRs, 
Author of “Mosquito or Man,” etc, 
With numerous Plans and Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 10s. 64. net 
JUST OUT. 


This practical manual is a summary of the author’s experiences 
and investigations on Yellow Fever in New Orleans, Central and 
South America, the West Indies and West Africa, and the 
subject is treated very completely, historically, geographically and 
clinically. It also contains chapters on Treatment, Pathology 
Diagnosis and Epidemiology. Prophylaxis and Entomology len 
a complete section to themselves. The book is illustrated by 
some 60 figures, maps and charts, and is intended as a practical 
manual for the medical student and practitioner. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, w. 

READY MAY 22nd. <a 

“ The standard work of reference on the subject," 
FOURTH EDITION (6th THOUSAND) REVISED 


WITH LARGE SUPPLEMENT. 
A GUIDE TO THE BEST 


HISTORICAL NOVELS AND TALES, 


540 pp. JONATHAN NIELD. 8s. net, 

“Mr. Nield has set himself a useful task, and he has done it well. Thousands 
of people every year owe to fiction their first love of history. .. It is to them 
that Mr. Nield most strongly appeals in his admirable ‘Guide to the Best 
Historical Novels and Tales.’ ’"—R. E. Proruero, in The Quarterly Review, 

‘**Mr. Nield’s ‘ Guide’ is most interesting in its discussion and defence of the 
genre of historical novels.”.—AnbDREW Lana, in Longman’s Magazine, 


London: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vigo Street, wW. 


Now Ready. No. 8. MAY, 1911. 6d. net. 


THE VINEYARD. 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS 

EDITORIAL. “ Please remember the , THE RECRUIT. By Perer Roszcars, 

Garland.”’ THE MAKING OF BIRDS, A Poen 
LEISURE. A Poem by W. H. Davies. by Katuarine Tynan. 
LETTERS FROM A VILLA AT| THE ENGLISH AGRICULTURAL 

FLORENCE, By R. G. Keatinoe. LABOURER. By Rev, A. HE 
THE STREAM’S SONG. A Poem by BaVERSTOCK. 

LaSCELLES ABERCROMBIE. THE EMPTY CASKET. A Poem by 
WILLIAM BLAKE: His Critics and Mavupe Eerrton Kixe, 

Masters. By GRevILLE MacponaLp,| THE SUN-MATS. A Story for 

.D Children. By Grace Burs, 


‘London: A. C. FIFIELD, 13 Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 


BAILEYS .-. “CALIBAN” RAM 


RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sm W. H. BAILEY & CO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. FIRE FITTINGS 

















TO-DAY-_i: your baby is not thriving use the “ Allenburys” 

Foods. They develop firm flesh and bone and promote robust health 

and vigour. No digestive disturbance need be feared from the use 
of these pure milk and malted foods. 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No.2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, From 6 months upwards 


The “ Alienburys” Foods 


Pamphlet on Infant Feeding and Management Free. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

Limited. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDB........£77,000,000. _ 
EXTRA PIN MONEY. 


We buy all kinds of Old Gold Jewellery, Silver Plate, Diamonds, Emer 
Pearls, and any article of value; also dia False Teeth. 
Send to us. We will send cash offer. 
If you do not accept our offer we at once return the articles. 
Established more than Half-a-Century. 





ALLEN & DAWS, Goldsmiths, 108 London Street, Norwich. 


OOKS WANTED :—Sporting Books and Magazines, 
and with coloured illustrations. dley Cross, 1854; Romford’s 
ounds, 1865: Sponge’s Sporting Four, 1853; Hawbuck Grange, 1847; Ask 
Mamma, 1858 ; or Binglets, 1860 ; Jorrock’s Taunts, 1838 or 1842; Life of 


Mytton, 1835-7, Annals of Sporting; Boxiana; Any volumes or monthly num 
bers. HECTOR’S GREA BOOKSHOP, BIRMINGHAM. 
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THE 


NELSON LIBRARIES. 


NEW VOLUMES JUST READY. 


THE GIRONDIN - 
By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


THE LONDON POLICE COURTS - - 


By THOMAS HOLMES. 


MULTITUDE AND SOLITUDE ~ - 


By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


2s. net. 


Is. net. 


7d. net. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKSTALLS. 





CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1829. 


Office: 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Parrons—The ARCHBISHOP ee 6 The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


t—The BISHOP of LONI 
caauas—The DEAN of CANTERBURY. 
SecreTaRr—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


1cE-PREsIDENT—The LORD HARRIS, 
Deputy-Cuainman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart, 


Actuary aNp ManaGer—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq., F.LA. 





This Society, 


which has completed EIGHTY-ONE YEARS of fuscenetet development, grants 
Life Assurances on highly favourable terms 


The CLERGY, their LAY RELATIVES & CONNECTIONS 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Funds, £4,559,951. 


Income, £474,340. 


Bonuses Divided, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS.—LARGE BONUSES.—ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 


BONUS YEAR, 1911. 





All With-Profit Assurances in force on ist June 
will share in the Distribution. 


NO AGENTS are employed and NO COMMISSION is paid for the introduction of business, and thus 


large sums are saved for the benefit of Mem 


Assurances can be 


etfected by direct communication with the Office, 


2and 3 Tae Sanctuary, Westminster, 8.W. 








DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Bafest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 





CHAMPAGNE. 
LE DUC & CIE. 


Extra quality, 1900 84/- @ doz. 
Extra quality, 1904 74/- = 
Special quality, 1904 63/- 9 
Extra Dry - + + 56/- ” 

There has recently been a very heavy 
rise in the prices of Champagnes of all the 
best known brands, Attention is therefore 
specially called to the above brand as a 
first-class wine at a moderate price, which 
will bear critical comparison with any of 
them. —_— 

Samples sent at above prices. 


Cormtage | paid to any Station in England 
les on orders of 1 dozen botties 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 


BRIDGES, ROUTH & CO., 
(EstannisHEeD 8t. Michacl’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C, €.Cc. 


MEDOC. ea 
VIN ORDINAIRE. F a4 om 


Pure BORDEAUX, 2 excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much her 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Saperior DINNER WINE, old in 
ttle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
wy sold at higher prices. 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/98 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 


§ Dosen Bottles or 6 Dosen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any ———- Station, including Cases 
Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester; 26 Market Street. 





GREAT SCARCITY OF CHAMPACNE. 


Vide Morning Post, Feb. 18: 
* All round it may be stated the in- 
erease (in price) is about 30 per cent.” 


DE CREMENAY, 1900 


Grand Vin. Extra Sec. 
68/= rer vozen sorties. 


VEUVEVICTOIRE,1904 


Private Cuvee, Extra Dry. 
48/- PER DOZEN BOTTLES. 





Two admirable wines bought 

direct on the French market at 

low prices—sold to you at 
low cow pueee. 


HATCH, MANSFIELD & Co., Lid. 

Send for Price List. 47 PALL MALL, &.W. 

SEA AND SUN TOURS 
TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 


PACIFIC LINE TRANSATLANTIC MAIL STRS., 
1 l p**s Yaar screw) 8,068 tons. 


MAY i8th. 
POR £10 





Return Tickets valid 6 months. 
Tilustrated Handbook on Application 


R.M.S.P.Co.,18 Moorgate Street,E.C, 
enone | and 82 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
LIVERPOOL THE PACIFIC STEAM 


MANCHESTER 


NAVIGATION COMPANY. 








Terms of Subscription. 


ParaBie mx ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof t - — — = terly. 
ooo 21 $6... oe O72 
Including postage to any 
of the British Colonies, 
America, <—_ — 
many, India, 
Japan, Oe. = £1 12 6... 0163...082 








1 Wetteron Street, Srranp, Lowpor, 


THE 
ORTHERN ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 
Established 1836. 
London : 1 Mosngntees. Aberdeen : 1 Union Terrace 
umulated a £7,567,132. 
The SEVENTY F IFTH ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING of this Com: was held within their 
house in Aberdeen on Wednesday, tlie 3rd May, 
1911, when the Directors’ Report was presented. 
ree following isa summary of the report referred 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The PREMIUMS received last year amounted to 
£1,273,731, showing an increase of £45,029 in com- 
parison with those of the previous year. 
The LOSSES amounted to £601,912, or 47°3 per 
cent. of the premiums. 
The EXPENSES "of MANAGEMENT (includi 
commission to agents and charges of every kind 
came to £474,077, or 37°2 per cent. of the premiums, 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
ASSURANCE BRANCHES.—During the year 
1,264 Policies were issued for new assurances 
amounting in the aggregate to the sum of £478,780. 
These new aseurances yielded annual premiums 
many £16,829, ond single premiums amount- 


ne TC TOTAL INCOME of the year from premiums 
was £282,162, and from interest £143,587, 

“The CLAIMS amounted to £279,979. 

The EXPENSES of MANAGEMENT (including 

commission) were limited, in the Life Accounts to 

10 per cent., and in the Endowment Account to 

5 per cent. of the premiums received, 

met pd BRANCH.—The _- of £53,692 was 
received for annuities gran during the year. 

The whole FUNDS of the Life Department now 
amount to £5,00,555. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION, 

The investigation into the Assurance and Ew@ow- 
ment Branches has been made on stringent data, 
the rate of interest assumed being 24 per cent. in 
the Participation Branch and 2} per cent. in the 
Non-Participation and Endowment Branches. In 
the Annuity Branch the ‘‘ British Offices’ Table ” 
has again been used, the rate of interest assumed 
being 3 per cent. as before. 

In the Participation Branch, the profits of which 
belong to the policy-holders, there is surplus of 
2352,561. 

In the Non-participation and Endowment 
Branches, the profits of which belong to the Share- 
holders, the surplus is £21,005, 

In the Annuity Branch, the profits of which be- 
long to the shareholders, the surplus is £211,016. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

The PRE MIUMS received last year were £33,301 

in the Employers’ Liability Section, £5,034 in ‘the 


Accident stion, and £13,264 in the General 
Section. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, it 
was resolved that the total amount to be distributed 
amongst the Shareholders for the year 1910 be 
£115,625, being interim dividend of 3s. per share and 


final dividend of 4s. per share (less income tax) and 
bonus of ls. per share (less Income Tax) ; and that 
a reversionary bonus of £1 lls. per cent. per 


annum be declared upon the original amounts 
assured by all policies in the Participation Branch 
current on 3lst December last, for the five years 
ending that date, with a further prospective bonus, 
at the rate of £1 10s. per cent. per annum. upon 


all policies which shall become claims before 31st 
December, 1915. 

Loxpon Boarp or Directors. 
Colonel Robert Baring. Frederick Huth Jack- 


H.Cosmo O. Bonsor, Esq. son, Esq. 
Lawrence E. Chalmers, | Cecil Lubbock, Esq. 
Esq Charles James Lucas, 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. Esq. 
Alex. Heun Goschen,Esq.| Richt Hon. Viscount 
Henry Charles Hambro, Milner, G.C.B., 
Esq. G.C.M.G, 
Wm. Egerton Hubbard,| Rt. Hon. Sir Algernon 
Esq. West, G.C.B. 
Secrerary.—H. Gayford. 
Frre Derarrmenr. 
C. R. Jewrey, Home Superintendent, 
J. H. Dixon, Foreign Superi: ten 1+ it. 
Lire DerartMent.—H. Foot, Acta. y. 
Accipent DerarTMEn1.— 
W. E. Trenam, Superintens ent. 
Gewerrat Mawacen ov THE Company.— H.E Wilson. 
Copies of the report, with the whole ace »unts of 
the Company for the year 1910, may be obtained 
from any of the Company's offices or agencies. 


SPEED LIMIT? 


None where 


HIERATICA 


NOTE PAPER 


is in question. Your pen 
will glide over its smooth 
parchment surface with 
the minimum of friction, 


and you can make a 

“speed spurt” without 

any danger of an “ink 
spurt.” 


Of all Stationers at 1/- per Box. 
Sample free on application to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 





Hill St., Finsbury, London, E.C. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M. KING GEORGE y, 





THE 


SPENCER, 
MOULTON 


DETACHABLE AND DIVIDED 


RIM 


Is one of the simplest and most 
ingenious devices yet patented 
for changing tyres rapidly. 


For the rapid production of work 
THE 


YOST 
VISIBLE TYPEWRITER 


is unequalled. 


i Its construction is simple and strong, 
No tyre levers—no complicated me ts geneeeieed 0h teuieiie 


mechanism—no delay—simply 4 
bolts to unscrew with a small 
spanner. 


The YOST VISIBLE 
Produces Beautiful Work, 


Full particulars of Rim and Spencer- 
Moulton Tyres sent free on request to 
George MSpencer-Moulton & Co., Lid., 
Kingston Mills, Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 
Depot: 67, Bothwell Street. 
of England Depot: 68, Albion 


Street, Leeds. 





FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office : 50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, EC. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 


Glasgow 
North 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation). 
President - FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 
CBJECTS OF THE LEACUE.--To sccure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical ccndition of the people by bringing about the | 





CHURCH LADS’ BRIGADE. 


Patron—His Majesty KING GEORGE V. 
Governor & Commandant: Field Marshal LORD GRENFELL, G.C.B.,G.C.M. 
ANNUAL FESTIVAL DINNER. HOTEL CECIL. 
THURSDAY, May llth, 1911 at 7.30 for 8 p.m. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD ALVERSTONE, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
(Lord Chief Justice of England) in the Chair. 


adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 

LIFE PAYMENTS. 
£ s. 4d. 

. 25 0 O| Members oe eee eee 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


Hon. Vice-Preside 0 0 iates, with Literature P , , 
i lemaamaay EB ee > —® pede 0s 0. ‘The Governing Body are making strenuous efforts to raise 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- | £5,000 to carry on the work of the Brigade and to help 12,00 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. | lads to join the Summer Camps. 
CRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KIXQDOM | a 
Tickets may be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. W. M. Ger, 


Headquarters, Aldwych House, Catherine Street, W.C., who will 
also gratefully acknowledge contributions. 


2 s. 4. 


Hon. Vice-Presidents 1010 0 





Cofonc! W. Jv. B. BIRD, Secretary, 
Off. ces: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers. 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783. 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 








FURNITURE 
FOR CASH 
Wm. 


238-241 Tottenham Court Road, W. 


One of the largest 
Stocks in London. 
Lowest prices. 


SPRIGGS & Co. tt 





; ON BANK OF : 
THE UNION BANK OF | Famous Carlsbad Cure 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
For RHEUMATISM, GOUT, ARTHRITIS, &c., 


is now within the reach of sufferers : 


Incorporated 1980, [jPstains and DOWNST 
IN THIS COUNTRY. By Miss Tuackerar. 


y 
The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASS0- 
‘ CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SEB 
Dr. Tyrnauer’s celebrated apparatus for 
the treatment of these obstinate com- 


VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, 





R. ANDERSON & CO, 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 

Insert Advertisements at the lowest possi 
srices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
annfacturers, &c., on application. 


Establi: hed 1837. 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund ... £1,330,000 


Keserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 

HEAD OFFICE: 7) CORNHILL, London, E.C. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank’s Branches 
throughout the Australian States, and Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 

LILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 

bEPOSI'IS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





plaints by painless local application of 
Dry Hot Air 


IS NOW INSTALLED IN LONDON. 


Apply for Free Illustrated Prospectus to the 
Secretary, Carlsbad Electro-Thermal Baths, 
13a, Wigmore Street, London, W. 


Deaf readers are notified that Kroeger’s success- 
ful Electro Chemical Ear Bath can now be 
obtained only at above address, Full particu- 
lars free to enquirers, 





post-free on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities 
at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the 
SECRETARY, Central Office, nison House, 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom 
Subscriptions and Donations towards the Funds of 
the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
BARCLAY and CO.. 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Applications for Copies of the SPECTA TOR 
and Communications wpon matters of business 
should wot be addressed to the Ep1rTor, but 
to the PusuisuEr, 1 Wellington St., Strand. 
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A complete circle of instruction 


ready for every use to which information can be put. 








Inthe new Encyclopedia Britannica the reader 
possesses the sum of knowledge, ready for every use 
to which information may be put—from the satis- 
faction of ach ila’s curiosity concerning heroic lives, 
to the guidance for which a scholar turns to the 
critical bibliographies appended to articles dealing 
with his special subject. 

The demands that may be made upon such a presentation 
of all knowledge are enormous, and the success with which 
any and every demand is met depends, not merely on the 
question whether everything is “in ” the book, but, also, upon 
the manner in which information is conveyed to the reader. 

In possessing himself of a complete circle of instruction, a 
man should be adding to his equipment a very powerful 
instrument ; and the reader who would judge for himself of 
the benefits to be derived from the new Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica cannot do better than examine 


THE SPECIMEN BOOK 


(see the form printed at the foot of this page) with an eye for 
all the manifold uses to which the volumes may be put. 

1. In the 140 pages of articles, or portions of articles, 
reproduced in the Specimen Book, he will see enough to 
recognise that, concerned though it be with every department 
of knowledge, the new Encyclopedia Britannica yet supplies 
articles full, original, authoritative enough to prove useful 
even to the specialist in connection with his own 
subject. 

Thus, in reviewing its legal articles, The Law Journal 
(March 11) recommends the new Encylopedia Britannica as 
pre-eminently useful to lawyers. Similarly, The British 
Medical Journal (March 4) in reviewing the medicalarticles, 
specially commends the work to doctors; and the Dean of 
the Faculty of Commerce at Birmingham, in writing of the 
industrial articles (The Sphere, April 22), says of the new 
edition: “ It ought to find a place on the shelves of every 
manager of big works in the English-speaking world.” 
2. At the same time the reader will recognise that the 

articles are suited, also, to the requirements of the layman, 
and that they are written to interest and inform anyone who 
has little or no acquaintance with the subjects of which 
they treat. 

3. He will see, also, that, in cases where the inquirer 
wishes to turn to an article for advice upon which to act, 
the information given is of a practical nature. 

The new Encyclopedia Britannica does not lend any 
colour to the old reproach that encyclopedias are too 
“professorial,” and adapted only to the reader whose 
interest in a subject is an abstract one. The medical and 
legal articles, for example, give the practical information 
which is often desired by the layman even when the best 
expert advice is at his disposa]. The articles, again, which 
are concerned with the building, fitting, furnishing, 
lighting, heating, draining of a house, or with the care of a 
garden and the culture of every kind of plant, are such as 
the reader may act upon. 

4. The Specimen Book affords evidence enough of the fact 
that the systematic fashion in which the new edition was 
made renders it particularly adapted for connected 
reading. The Specimen Book reproduces but 140 pages 
from a total of 27,000 pages of articles, yet it will suggest to 
the reader a hundred courses of reading which he could 
pursue with profit and with pleasure. 





From this point of view, he will see that the new Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica is a very complete library of books 
upon every subject. Its articles upon Zoology, for 
example, would fill some 40 volumes of from 80,000 to 
120,000 words each. There is, again, in the English lan- 
guage, no history which adequately covers so wide a field as 
do the historical articles in the new Britannica, nor is there 
any such dictionary of international biography. 

5. But, if the new Encyclopedia Britannica is essentially a 
book to read and to study, it is not less adapted for rapid 
reference. The systematic arrangement of its material 
under a large number of headings (more than twice the num- 
ber contained in the 9th edition) supplies the reader with the 
required information under the word to which he would 
naturally refer, while the index (of which an extract is given 
in the Specimen Book) renders any item of information 
immediately accessible to the inquirer. 


It is in the belief that the new Encyclopedia 
Britannica goes far towards covering the whole 
field of knowledge in such jashion as to meet the 
manifold demands that may be made upon it, 
that the Cambridge University Press offers the 
work at a price, and wpon terms of purchase, 





such as bring it within the reach of ali classes 





of readers. 


There is, however, one condition 
attached to the offer at the present 
low price. Your application must 
be sent by 


MAY 31st NEXT. 


On that day the low rates of sub- 
scription will be withdrawn, and later 
applications will be accepted only 
at an increase in price of not less 


than £2. 


This imminent increase in price, however, does not con- 
stitute any hardship, even in the case of those who have 
not yet come to any decision in the matter. The Specimen 
Book is at their service, and no one who sees it can fail to be 
satisfied that the opinion which he forms upon a careful 
examination of its pages is a trustworthy one. 

If you wish to see the Specimen Book, 
you are requested to write for a copy at 
once, using this form. 


THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
135, FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
Please send me post free the Specimen Book 
of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th 
edition) with full particulars of prices and 

terms to be withdrawn on May 31st. 





ITE oS SF. oe eR ARO A . 
Sp. 10 
eee e 
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Mr. Edward Arnold's New Books. 


THE SOUNDLESS TIDE 
By Mrs. F. E. CRICHTON. 4th Impression printing. 
“A wholly delightful novel.”—British Weekly. 


**The book is one to be really read and by most people to be really loved.”— 
Morning Post. 








Completion of an Important Work. 


A CENTURY OF EMPIRE 1801-1900). 
By the RT. HON. SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart. 
Author of “The Life of Wellington,” &. 3 Vols. With 
Photogravure Portraits. 14s. net. each Vol. 


“His work is very attractive, very stimulating, and very useful, particularly 
because of the lure it presents to those who have never realised the charm and 
fasciuation of historical study.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 





By the Author of “WAR AND THE ARME BLANCHE.” 


GERMAN INFLUENCE ON 


BRITISH CAVALRY. By ERSKINE CHILDERS, 
Author of “The Riddle of the Sands.” 3s. 6d. net. 


WEEK-DAY POEMS 
By HUGH OWEN MEREDITH, formerly Fellow of King’s 


College, Cambridge. &s. net. 
“A memorable book.”’"—Northern Whig. 


MIRACLES OF THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. 


A Study of Evidence. By the Rev. J. M. THOMPSON, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 3s. 6d. net. 


ACROSS THE BRIDGES 
A Study of Social Life in South London. By 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. With Preface by the Bishop 
of SOUTHWARK. 6s. 2nd Impression in Press. 











“An extraordinarily valuable book.”—Evening News. 

“It is a book that every M.P., every county and town councillor, everyone 
who plays or aspires to play any part in public life, ought to be compelled 
to read several times over.””—Daily Mail. 


London: Edward Arnold, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


OSCAR WILDE: A Memoir. 


BY ANNA COMTESSE DE BREMONT. 
With unpublished Portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 28. Gd. net. 


The Author has handled a difficult subject with 
great delicacy, and has set the real Oscar 
Wilde before us in a new and original aspect, 
The book contains many interesting reminis- 
cences of Lady Wilde and Constance Wilde. 


London: EVERETT & Co., Ltd., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 





Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(Opposite PRINCE’S HALL.) 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View; Valued for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 





OOK BARGAINS.—Nash Mansions of England in the 
). Olden Times, 4 vols., folio, 1869, scarce, £6 6s.; Churton Collins’ 
Studies in Poetry and Criticism, 6s. for 4s,; Meakin’s Land of the Moors, 
15s. for 6s. 6d.; Slater's How to Collect Books, 6s. for 4s.; Rhead’s 
‘Treatment of Drapery in Art, 63. for 3s. 6d.; Geo. Eliot’s Novels, 21 
vols., 52s. 6d., for 35s.; Stein’s Sand Buried Ruins of Khotan, 7s. 6d., for 
4s. 6d.; Lafcadio Hearn, by G. M. Gould, 8s. 6d., for 3s.; Vernon Lee’s 
Studies 18th Century in Italy, 21s., for 9s.; Children’s Encyclopedia, 8 vols., 
45s. net. ; Jewitt’s Cerporation Plate, 2 vols., £5 5s. 0d., for 30s, ; Harmsworth 
Hist. of the World, 8 vols., 30s.; Montaigne’s Essays, 3 vols., 2ls.; Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, 16s., for 9s. Publishers’ and Authors’ Remainders 
irvhased.— 
AKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints 
Manuscripts, Iuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engravings 
of every description. Libraries purchased, Any book supplied. Please state 
wants, Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Bricurt St., Birmineuam. 








HAVE YOU A BOOKPLATE? 
We can design and engrave a bookplate to incorporate your own ideas, crest 
motto, etc. Artistic and original work, from 17s. 6d, Specimens sent free. 
Henry G, Ward, 49 Gt. Portland Street, London, W 


Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LisT 


issued by permis-ion of His Late Majesty King Edward vn, 





Confirmed by that of His Majesty King George v. 


KING EDWARD VII. AS A 
SPORTSMAN. 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 
With Contributions by Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour Fo 
C.M.G., K.C.V.0O., the Marquess of Ripon, G.C.V.0., Lord 
Walsingham, Lord Ribblesdale, and Others, 
Chen, a 7 T 
'REFACE. iI, Tux K1ina’s § RCHASE 
By Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour ~ 
Fortesque. VIL. Tue Kine w rae 
I. Kinas or ENGLAND as Hountine Fin, 
SPORTSMEN. VIII. Kina Epwarp as a 
II. SANDRINGHAM, YAcursmay, 
III. Winpsor. IX. Tue Kine as Guzsr, 
IV. Baumorat. X. Sporr Asroap: 
V. Racina, Tue Inp1iay Tour, 
Apprenprx: "Brrrannia’s Races. 
With 10 Plates in Colour, and 92 other Illustrations. Medium 8yo, 
Price ONE GUINEA net (Inland Postage 6d.) [On Monday neat, 
*,* Prospectus sent on Application, 





THE COLLECTED WORKS oF 
WILLIAM MORRIS 


(Vols. I.-VIII. now ready.) 


The second instalment of four volumes just published, is ay 
follows :— 

Vols. V. & VI. “The Earthly Paradise” (Parts III. & IV.) 

Vol. VII. “Grettir the Strong,” “The Vélsunga Saga.” 

Vol. VIII. “The Iceland Journals.” (These Journals of two 
visits to Iceland have hitherto been unpublished.) 

This edition is limited to 1,050 copies, of which 1,000 only will 
be sold. Orders are only received for the set of twenty-four 
volumes at the price of TWELVE GUINEAS net the set, but 
this amount may be paid in six quarterly instalments of TWO 
GUINEAS each, as the volumes are published. 


*,.*Prospectus sent on Applicaticn. 





SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 
The Life of Ceorge Joachim Coschen, 
FIRST VISCOUNT GOSCHET.. 


By the HON. ARTHUR ELLIOT. 


With Portraits and other Illustrations. 2vols. 8vo. 25s. net. 
[Inland Postage 64. 
“Mr. Elliot is to be congratulated on having successfully performed « very 
arduous work.”’—The Spectator. 


“Lord Goschen was a good and at man, and this is a good book about 
him.””—C. K. 8. in The Sphere. aa 


Rural Denmark and its Lessons. By 1 

River HaaGgarp. With 28 lllustrations. 8vo. 6s. 6d. ne 

[Inland Postage 44, 

** We earnestly recommend this book to the attention of land reformers, Te 

them it will make an instant appeal, and it will at least serve to keep us on the 
right track whenever the subject is discussed.” —The Globe. 


The Gardens of Gray’s Inn and other 
Verses. By CHRISTIAN TEARLE. Square crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[Inland Postage 34 
“This volume of varied verse will please readers of the most diverse taste, 
but primarily perhaps those who have a sentimental regard for ‘Old 
and those who have a liking for the ‘Cavalier’ point of view of history. The 
author has a distinct lyric gift."-—The Daily Telegraph.” 











Essays. By the Rev. Henry Ienatius DupLey Rypee. 
Edited by the Rev. FRANCIS BACCHUS, of the Oratory, Birmingham. 
With a Frontispiece. 8vo. 98. net. (Inland Postage 64. 

“ This long-expected collection of Dr. Ryder’s essays is something more thas 

a reminder that the authorised biography of Newman, his master, is well on the 

way. It is also something more than a volume full of manly and 

Christian thought expressed in a style of singular ease and dignity. It sets the 

top stone on a cairn raised partly by his owr pen, and partly by the affectionate 

memory of his friends and disciples, in honour of one of the most winning 
personalities of our generation.’’—The Pall Mall Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MY NEW CURATE.” 
The Intellectuals. By the Very Rev. Canon P.A. 
SHEEHAN. 8vo. 68. [Inland Postage 5a 
“A very witty and stimulating book.”"—Daily Mail, 
“The chapters have an air of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s books, with an Irish 


clerical flavour of their own. They will prove interesting and suggestive to 
cultured readers.’’—Scotsman. 








The Resurrection and Modern Thought. 
By the Rev. W. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D.D., St. Mary’s Hospi 
Ilford. 8vo. 168. net. [Inland Postage 54 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, EC, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


VOLS. V. AND VI. JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE HARRY FURNISS 


Centenary Edition of the 


Works of Thackeray. 


With 500 new Plates, and Artist’s Preface to each volume by 
ith ¥ FURNISS, over 1600 of the Original Illustrations, and 
Bibliographical Introductions by LEWIS MELVILT.E. Limited 
"500 copies. In 20 Vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net per volume, Orders 
be only be taken for complete sets. To be issued two volumes 


monthly. *, Illustrated Prospectus with specimen pages on application, 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


The Agonists. A Trilogy of God 
and Man (Minos King of Crete. Ariadne 
in Naxos. The Death of Hippolytus) By 
MAURICE HEWLETT, Author of “The Forest Lovers.” 
&e. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Revolutionary Ireland and its 
Settlement. By the Rev. ROBERT H. MURRAY, 
Litt.D. With an Introduction by the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, 
D.D.,C.V.0. 8vo. 10s. net. 

“4 really important contribution to Irish history . .. Dr. Murray writes 
with an immense knowledge both of Irish and of Continental history, and his 

phic style, assisted by numerous maps and plans, gives the reader plenty of 
battle excitements.’’—-The English Review. 


Geology and Geography of 
Northern Nigeria. By J. D. FALCONER, M.A., 
DSc, F.G.S., &c. With Notes by the late ARTHUR 
LONGBOTTOM, B.A., F.G.S., and an Appendix on the 
Paleontology of Cretaceous Deposits by HENRY WOODS, 
M.A., F.G.8. With 5 Maps and 24 Plates. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Modern Artillery in the Field. 
A description of the Artillery of the Field Army, and the 
Principles and Methods of its employment. By Colonel H. A. 
BETHELL, R.F.A. (Retired.) With 14 Plates and 126 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Military Text-Books, 


The Amazing Emperor Helioga- 
balus. By J. STUART HAY, St. John’s College, Oxford. 
With Introduction by J. B. BURY, Litt.D., and 8 page 
plates of Coins and Medals. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

«*s Prospectus post free on application. 


Divine Transcendence and its Re- 


flection in Religious Authority. An Essay. By 
J.R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Trial of our Faith and other 


Papers. By THOMAS HODGKIN, D.C.L. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
e 


net. 

“A book for the ordinary reader who wishes to get a general idea of the 
episodes of religious history touched on by Dr. Hodgkin, and more especially 
¢ = bearing they have on the principles underlying modern religious life.” — 

he Times, 


A Short History of Ethics, Greek 
and Modern. By REGINALD A. P. ROGERS, Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


The Unknown God. _ By Purnam 
WEALE, Author of “The Human Cobweb,” “The Forbidden 
; Boundary,” &c. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 
*Mr, Putnam Weale’s story of mission life in China is extremely interesting. 
~y shirks no problem and faces every fact .. . a most valuable contribution 
Kl & man who thoroughly knows the conditions and aspects of the country he 
escribes, to a question never more vital or more interesting than it is at 
pre sent. tee The human beings in the book are just as interesting as the 
er ‘lems. We follow Virginia Bayswater’s love-story with keen interest, and 
ne description of Paul’s missionary journey up the great Chinese river must 
rank as a first class achievement in the realisation of a foreign atmosphere 
® wonderful land.” —Country Life. 


Nina, By ROSALINE MASSON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Trevor Lordship. A Love story. By Mrs. 
HUBERT BARCLAY. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Colonel’s Story. By mm. ROGER A. 
PRYOR. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 





The Country-Life Movement in 
the United States. By L. H. BAILEY. Crown 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. [The Rural Outlook Set. 


Mr. Hei nn isi ing a new Scries 
of is. net. novels. (See list below). 


HEINEMANN’S NOVELS 


Crown 8vo. 68. each, 


N.B. (1.) Mr. Heinemann has just published ‘*BURNING DAYLIGHT” 
Jack London’s powerful new romance of the Pioneersof Klondyke. It is the 
author’s masterpiece. (2.) ‘* The MAGIC of the HILL” by Duncan Schwann is 
now ready. No more vivid and realistic description of Bohemian life in Paris 


has ever nm written, 
Lovers of the best fiction should read :— 


BURNING DAYLIGHT - ~- JACK LONDON. 
THE MAGIC OF THE HILL DUNCAN SCHWANN 
THE PATRICIAN- - JOHN CALSWORTHY 
ACCOUNT RENDERED -_ -E. F. BENSON 


THE BREAD UPON THE WATERS 
CEGRCETTE ACNEW 


JANE OGLANDER ~ Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES 
THE HOUSE OF BONDAGE €¢. C. COMPTON 
STORM AND STRESS (John Christopher IL.) 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 
TALES OF THE UNEASY 





VIOLET HUNT 


THE WHITE PEACOCK (2nd Imp.) 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


TILLERS OF THE SOIL ~- J. E. PATTERSON 
THE DOP DOCTOR (10th Imp.) RICHARD DEHAN 
WAR & PEACE (3s. 6d. net) COUNT 
ANNA KARENIN (2s. 6d. net) ; TOLSTOY 


HEINEMANN’S 1s. NET NOVELS 
The Street of Adventure PHILIP GIBBS 
if | Were King JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, 
Our Lady of the Beeches 
BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 

Marcia in Germany 

By the Author of “‘ Hedwig in England.” 
Baccarat FRANK DANBY, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.O. 


— - == 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

SCIENCE AND THE CRIMINAL. By c. A. 
MITCHELL, B.A., F.LC. With 28 Illustrations, 250 pp. 
6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

How science has armed Society with the means of hunting down the 
criminal is a fascinating story, which Mr. Mitchell abundantly illustrates in 
this volume, As a scientific expert, called in from time to time by the State 
authorities in cases requiring the trained application of scientific methods to 
the conviction of criminals, he is able to relate his own personal experiences. 


THE CORONATION BOOK, or The Hallowing 
of the Sovereigns of England. By the Rev. 
JOCELYN PERKINS, M.A., Sacrist and Minor Canon of 
Westminster Abbey. With nearly 100 Illustrations, 443 pp. 
7s. 6d. net. (Postage 5d.) 

“The whole history of thirteen centuries of Coronations, written with official 
knowledge and profusely illustrated.’’—Daily Graphic, 

“A full and vivid account of the splendid ceremonial of Coronations in the 
past, and of what remains of that splendour at present. There is a whole 
chapter on the Coronation of Edward VII."’—Doily Mirror. 


H.M. the King has been graciously pleased to accept a copy of 
this book. 
COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES. 
Each volume profusely illustrated, 6s. net. (Postage 4d.) 


TURKEY OF THE OTTOMANS. 
By LUCY M. J. GARNETT. 

** She has presented her accumulated knowledge in an orderly and interesting 
manner, and those who wish to be informed about the manners and customs, 
religions, education, industries, and government of Turkey can scarcely do 
better than read ‘ Turkey of the Ottomans,’ where they will tind a large number 
of closely packed details on most branches of the subject clearly and 
impartially set forth.’’—Athenzum. 
BELGIUM OF THE BELGIUMS. 

By DEMETRIUS C. BOULGER. 
“A very complete handbook to the country.”— World. 
“* An ideal preparatory book for the intending traveller in Belgium.” 
—Glasgow Herald, 

*,* Similar volumes on ITALY, by Helen Zimmern ; FRANCE, 
by E. Harrison Barker; GERMANY, by Robert M. Berry. 
SPAIN, by Mrs. Villiers-Wardell; and SWITZERLAND, by 
Frank Webb. Other volumes in preparation. 


BRITISH FERNS. A Pocket “Help” for the Collector; 
Comprising all the Native Species and showing where found. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. Author of The Fern 
World, &c., &c. With 50 illustrations. Small foolscap 8vo, 


cloth, 160pp., 26. net. (Postage 24d.) 





A Short History of the American 
People, By EDNA HENRY LEE TURPIN. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 4s. net, 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 





Prospectuses of any of the above books post free 
from any bookseller, or from the Publishers: 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


IRISH AFFAIRS AND THE HOME RULE 
UESTION. A COMPARISON OF THE ATTITUDE OF 
OLITICAL PARTIES TOWARDS IRISH PROBLEMS. By 

PHILIP G. CAMBRAY. With an Introduction by the 
MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY, K.C. Demy 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

** An admirably concise, yet at the same time a thoroughly comprehensive 
and explanatory, statement of the facts of the political situation in Ireland, 
and that, too, not based upon mere rhetoric or special pleading, but largely 
supported by quotations from Nationalist » whose 
admissions prove up to the hilt the truth of the 





akers and writers 
nionist arguments.” 
—Morning Post. 
“ He certainly deals very clearly with every aspect of the Irish question, and 
his conclusions are definite and convincing. His work should be eagerly read 
by all who are anxious to educate themselves in the difficult problems of 
Ireland.”"—The World. 


THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE. 
By the Right Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D., D.CL., LL.D., 
Bishop of Birmingham. Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 


SOME PRINCIPALS OF LITURGICAL 
REFORM. A Contribution towards the Revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer. By W. H. FRERE, D.D., of the 
Community of the Resurrection. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

** We would trust Dr. Frere with the reform of the Prayer Book. His sense 
of the liturgical fitness is so sure, his knowledge of details so large, that if the 
task were committed to his free hand we should sleep peacefully while he did 
the work.’’—Church Times. 

THE DOWNFALL OF THE GODS. | 
By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G., Author of “Studies in 
Brown Humanity,” “ Heroes of Exile,” “ Further India,” &c. 6s. 

“Sir Hugh Clifford expresses once again, with beauty and feeling, the 
fascinating melancholy and mystery of the East ... The rest of the story 
describes the plot against the Brahmans, the wholesale massacre of the ruling 
caste, the ghastly death of the leper-king, the brutal tyranny of Chun, the 
famine and anarc y that follow. ut it is Chun’s blind and insensate passion 
for Gunda, this Thais of the Temple, to which that of Antony for Cleopatra 


seems but a dream of twilight, that is the real theme of Sir Hugh Clifford’s 
vehement story.”"—The Times. 
EPT 


By Lieut.-Colonel F. KANE. 6s. 
A tale of the intriguing reign of Anne when political uncertainty turned the 
friends of to-day into the enemies of to-morrow, when no man quite knew if his 
reperty might not be more secure by following the fortunes of the Stuart 
Senety than by upholding the Hanoverian succession. The much vexed 
question of how far the Jesuits made use of lay help (or crypto Jesuits) to push 
their own interests is examined under the light of circumstantial evidence, 


A ROMANCE OF NORTH DEVON AND THE ISLAND OF 
LUNDY. (Founded on Facts). By GEORGE HANSBY 
RUSSELL. Author of “Grit,” “Under the Sjambok,” “On 
Commando,” etc. 6s. 

JOHN MURRAY. ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 








Now Ready for May. Price 1s. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the Rev. SIR W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D, 
CONTENTS. 

The Odes and Philo. By the Rev. Principal J.T. Mansnatt, M.A., D.D., 
Manchester. 

Christ and Eschatology. By the Rev. G. Maraorrouts, M.A. 

The Enthusiasm of the Gosgel according to St. Matthew. 
By the Rev. Ernest F. Morison, M.A., S. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden. 

Other-Worldliness and Apocalypticism. By the Rev. Newron H. 
Maxrsuatt, D.D, 

sa Ag the Gospel. By the Rev. Professor H. R, Macxmrosu, 

-Phil., D.D. 


net. 


The Markan Narrative in the Synoptic Gospels. By the Rev 
Professor W. W. Hotpsworts, M.A, 

Dr. Johannes Lepsius on the Symbolic Langu of the 
Revelation. By Professor Sir W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., D.D. 
Lexical Notes on the Papyri. By the Rev. Professor J. H. Movitoy, 

M.A., Litt.D., and the Rev. Professor Grorex Minuiean, D.D. 
*,° Subscriptions, 12s. per annum; United States and Canada, $3. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 


To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price is. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 


a 


J. M. DENT & SONS, Ltd, 


i 


NOW READY. 


The first five volumes of a new series 

of French Masterpieces to be completeg 

in 100 volumes and embracing the whole 
period of French Literature, 


TOUS LES 
CHEFS D’CEUVRE DE 
LA LITTERATURE 
FRANCAISE. 


A Companion Series in French to “ EVERYMAN," 
is. net. 





Each volume in cloth. 
Send for complete descriptive prospectus of the series, 





THE NATIONAL POET OF POLAND, 


ADAM MICKIEWICZ. 


By MONICA M. GARDNER. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net, 
A study of the greatest figure in nineteenth-century Polish 
literature, based upon original Polish authorities. The main 
purpose of the book is to give English readers, for the first 
time, a complete picture of Mickiewicz himself as a patriot 
poet, and mystic. 





A COMPLETE WORK ON SPAIN. 
SPAIN. 


By A. F. CALVERT. 2Vols. Royal F’eap. 4to, £228 
net. With 1,700 Illustrations, 


**Concise, informative, and well arranged, Mr. Calvert's text forms an ideal 
accompaniment to the illustrations. There are few things worth knowing 
about picturesque Spain of which one would be ignorant after a perusal of 
this delightful book.’’—Glasgow Herald, 





INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


By F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P., and J. WYLIE, Barrister- 
at-Law. Large Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. A very much 
enlarged and revised edition of a standard work. Many 
chapters have been entirely re-written, and the various 
provisions of the Declaration of London are discussed. 





JOHN MASEFIELD’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE STREET OF TO-DAY. 
6s. 
“*Gleams with dazzling, penetrative thought.”— World. 


Crown 8vo. 





THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE 
AND HIS FUNCTIONS ON AND OFF 
THE BENCH. 


By a MIDDLESEX MAGISTRATE. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


“It is a book of guidance for magistrates, and it describes in untechnical 
language, many of the perplexing duties they are called on to perform, and 
throws much light on difficult problems they are called upon to solve, and 
such guidance was sorely needed.’’—Daily Chronicle, 





Send for prospectuses of above books. Post free on application. 


J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD. 
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From CONSTABLE'S 
Spring List. 


The Best Fiction of the Season, 6s. each. 
Two NEW NOVELS BY NEW AUTHORS 


GEOFFREY SANCLAIR Horace Caradoc 


s: “The book is full of delightful and attractive people who 
om to be singularly lifelike, and the character drawing fine. ’ 

"I r Terecearu: “ We like this novel,... There is a Diensiien toash 

ook , « the whole book isa success.”” 


mrs. ELMSLEY Hector Munro 


“Mr. Munro has constructed the social world of his story with 








SuypaY TIME 


a Tay Balsacian attention to detail. We hail gladly such sound and cop- 
tious work.” : ‘ 
oe “A thoughtful book ... has a sociological value apart from its 


solid qualities as a work of fiction.” 


VITTORIA VIGTRIX W. E. Norris 


Dauy Mam: “A good story...& book that does not contain a dull 
page. . + an eminently readable novel. j 

Sraxparp: “A smartly written book... an enjoyable book thoroughly to 
be recommended.” 


DECLINED WITH THANKS ,,$m? Una L. Silberrad 
WELLS BROTHERS Andy Adams 


New Book (illustrated) by the Author of 
“The Professional Aunt.” 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. Ceorge Wemyss 


THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET 


Being some familiar Correspondence of PETER HARDING, 
M.D. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Puxcu: “THE CORNER OF HARLEY STREET is particularly welcome, 





for in it is afair criticasm, a complete defence and some high praise of the 
doctoring trade . . . the casual and unlaboured utterance of a broad mind, the 
exrression of a nature receptive, observant, jast and humorous... . he 


minute [ saw the book I knew I should love it; it has the look about it. So 
l have read it, and now I am goiug to read it again.” 





THE WORLD OF DREAMS 


By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 7s. Gd. net. 


Dany News: “ Mr. Havelock Ellis is profound in his analysis, daring in his 
imagination, pouring hght upon hig subject from innumerable fields of culture, 
always suggestive, always fase:nating to read.” 


SiR WILLIAM CUTLER : *“7;a0c"r 
SIR FREDERICK HAINE BY ROBERT S. RAIT. 


10s. 6d. net. 














The prices of the foliowing works are net, 
THE JAPANESE LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 12/- 
THE DIGRESSIONS OF V. Elihu Vedder 21/- 
DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS Maurice Baring 4/6 
SIXTINE ROME J. A. F. Orbaan 7/6 
SHEPHERDS OF BRITAIN Adelaide Gosset 7/6 
THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION Borden P. Bowne  5/- 
FROM HAUSALAND TO EGYPT Dr. Karl Kumm 16/- 


ACROSS THE ROOF OF THE WORLD 
P. T. Etherton 16/- 


ADVENTURE, SPORT AND TRAVEL ON THE 
TIBETAN STEPPES W. N. Fergusson 16/- 
THE NEW EUROPE, 1789-1889 R. W. Jeffery 98/6 


THE PLACE NAMES OF LANCASHIRE 
Henry Ceeil Wyld and T. 0. Hirst 26/- 


THE SOUL OF THE INDIAN C.A.Eastman 4/6 
ANCIENT BRITISH POETRY Kuno Meyer 3/6 
THE ECONOMY OF FOOD J. Alan Murray 3/6 





ENGLISH PEOPLE OVERSEAS SERIES 
THE AMERICAN COLONIES, 1583-1763 4/6 net 
INDIA, 1600-1826 4/6 net 


Further volumes in active preparation. 





Messrs. STANLEY PAUL & C0’S 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS (Ready to-Day)/. 
THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY Ralph Deakin 


HONOUR’S FETTERS May Wynne 
TWO GIRLS AND A MANNIKIN 

Wilkinson Sherren 
SUFFRAGETTE SALLY C. Colmore 
WHEN WE ARE RICH Ward Muir 
THE WHITE OWL. Kate Horn 





A MAN WITH A PAST 
THE LION’S SKIN Rafael Sabatini 
CANTACUTE TOWERS Cecil Adair 


WHERE TRUTH LIES (2nd Edition) 
Jane Wardle 


THE RIDING MASTER (4th Edition) 
Dolf Wyllarde 


A. St. John Adcock 


FOR A WOMAN’S HONOUR 
Christopher Wilson 





POLICE AND CRIME IN INDIA. 


By Sm EDMUND COX, Bt. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net 
(Just Ready). 
For thirty years India was the home of Sir Edmund Cox, and all this time h 
was carefully observing, and silently “‘ takin’ notes,” the best results of which 
he now gives to the world in his latest volume. Brery Pogo of the book bears 


the impress of deep and diversitied knowledge, and information conveyed 
is extremely valuable, 


A WOMAN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


By FRANK HAMEL. Demy 8vo. I[lustrated. 16s. net. 


First Review. THE DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—‘‘ Madame Sarah Bern- 
hardt, in a romantic drama dealing with the life and death of Théroigne de 
Mericourt, has carried the memory of her brave patriotism into the fierce 
glare of the footlights, and now the ‘ Brown eloquent beauty ’ is to be accounted 
doubly fortunate in having fallen into the hands of a biographer so competent, 
so broad-minded and so sympathetic as Mr. Frank Hamel, who has certainly 
done nothing better than this vigorous and picturesque study of a highly 
elusive character.” 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND. 
for Mr. Charles E. Pearce’s New Thrilling Work. 


THE AMAZING DUCHESS. 
(Second Large Edition at Press). 
Being the Romantic History of that fascinating Court Beauty, 
Elizabeth Chudleigh. It is recognised by all as a REmARK- 
ABLE BOOK. 
Over 250 columns of Press Notices have already appeared. 
In 2 vols., demy 8vo. Mlustrated. 24g. net the set. 
*,* Illustrated Prospectus Post Free on Application, 


THE GAY KING. 


By DOROTHY SENIOR. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. Just Ready. 


A consecutive and convincing portrait of the ‘‘ Merry Monareh ” (Charles IT.) 
showing penetration and a sense of humour. She deals fully with his saunter- 
ings on the Continent, and shows that his later failure as man and monarch was 
in no small measure due to the sordid and anxious years of his early life in 
exile. Charles’ cynicism, his bonhomie, his dissolute ch ter, his corrupt and 
ever more corrupt life, are clearly indicated, thongh not unduly emphasised, 





NEW 2s. NET NOVELS. 
LYING LIPS William Le Queux. 


TROPICAL TALES Dolf Wyllarde. 


Each in Cloth Gilt, 3-Coloured Wrapper. 








London: 10 ORANGE STREET., W.C. 





STANLEY PAUL & CO., 31, Essex Street, London. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY P 


———__ 


RESS 





THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY. = Eaditea by 
Sir JAMES MURRAY. A Part, S—SEA-EEL, by H. 
BRADLEY. 12s. 6d. Double Section, SCOURING— 
SEDUM, by H.. BRADLEY. 65s. 


Seven Volumes have now been published and the Dictionary 
is complete from A to Se. 


THE CONCISE ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Adapted 
’ by H. W. and F. G. FOWLER from the OXFORD DICTION- 
ARY. Crown 8vo, 1,088 pages, 3s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 


ESSAYS GN ROMAN HISTORY. by 4. F. PELHAM, 


Collected and Edited by F. HAVERFIELD. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


DOCUMENTS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CON- 
TINENTAL REFGRMATION. = xaitea by the Rev. B. J. 


KIDD. Crown 810, 12s. 6d. net. 


FEDERATICNS AND UNIONS WITHIN THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. nyu. £&. EGERTON. 8Vvo, 8». 6d. net, 


THE ENCLISH FACTORIES IN INDIA, voi. v. 1634 


—1626. A calendar of documents in the India Office, British 
Museum and Public Record Office by W. FOSTER. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 


SIX ROMAN LAWS. Translated with Introduction and 


Notes by E. G. Hardy. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


VOCABULAIRE FORESTIER FRANCAIS— 
ALLEMAND—ANCLAIS. parJ.GERSCHEL. Revu par 


W. R. FISHER. Cinquiéme Edition considérablement 
augmentée. Fceap 8vo, 5s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF OLD 
HICH GERMAN. py L. ARMITAGE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


MEROE, THE CITY OF THE ETHIOPIANS. being 
an Account of a First Season’s Excavations on the Site, 
1909-1910: By J. GARSTANG. With an Introduction and 
Chapter on Decipherment by the Rev. A. H. SAYCE, anda 
Chapter on the Inscriptions from Meroé by F. LL. GRIFFITH. 
Photographic Illustrations by HORST SCHLIEPHACK. 
Demy 4to, with 74 Plates, 31s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF NEFREKEPTA. From a Demotic 
Papyrus. Put into Verse by GILBERT MURRAY. Fcap 
Ato, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF ARISTOTLE. Translated into English 
under the Editorship of J. A. SMITH and W. D. ROSS. 
DE PARTIBUS ANIMALIUM, Translated by W. OGLE. 
8vo, 5s. ne 


HISTORIA NUMORUM. A Manual of Greek Numis- 
matics. New and Enlarged Edition by B. V. HEAD, assisted 
by G. F. HILL, G. MACDONALD, and W. WROTH. Royal 
8vo, cloth, £2 2s, net; morrocco back, £2 6s. net. 


| OXFORD STUDIES IN THE SYNOPTic 


PROBLEM. By Members of the University. Edited by W. 
SANDAY. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. ’ 


THE HEBREW PROPHETS IN THE REVISED 


VERSION. Arranged and Annotated by F. H. WOODS and 
F.E. POWELL. In 4 vols. crown 8vo. Vol. I. Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah i-xxxix, Micah ; Vol. Il. Zephaniah, Nahum, Ha 
Jeremiah ; Vol. III. Obadiah, Ezekiel, Isaiah xl-Ixvi, 2, gq 
net. each, 


THE COPTIC VERSION OF THE NEW TESTA. 


MENT. Im the Southern Dialect, otherwise called Sahidic and 
Thebaic. With Critical Apparatus, Literal English Trangia. 
tion, Register of Fragments and Estimate of the Version, 
Vol. I. Gospels of St. Matthew and St. Mark; Vol. II. g¢ 
Luke; Vol, III. St. John, Register of Fragments, &, Fagsi- 
miles. 8vo, £4 4s. net. 





FACSIMILE IN BLACK-LETTER OF THE HOLY 


BIBLE OF 1611. Size 113 by S}inches. With a biblio. 
graphical Introduction by A. W. POLLARD and 62 Ilustra- 
tive Documents. Cloth boards, sprinkled edges, 31s. 6d. net, 
Also bound in whole calf, antique style. £3 3s. net. 


RECORDS OF THE ENCLISH BIBLE. Being tn 
Documents (sixty-two in number) relating to the Translation 
and Publication of the Bible in English, 1523-1611. Edited 
by A. W. POLLARD. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





THE COMPOSITION OF THE BOOK OF ISAIAH 
IN THE LICHT OF HISTORY AND ARCHAELOCY. 


By the Rev. ROBERT H. KENNETT. The Schweich 
Lectures, 1909. 3s. net. 


THE DIRECTION OF DESIRE. 


Application of Psychology to Everyday Life. 
BLIGH. Pott 8vo, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 


HISTORY OF ABINGDON. sy 3. TownsEnD 


With 4 Illustrations. Small 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


VINDICATION OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
By G. W. HASTINGS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 


THE SERPENT OF DIVISION. xy sonn LypGaTs, 
the Monk of Bury. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossary, by HENRY NOBLE MacCRACKEN. With 3 Full- 
Page Reproductions from Contemporary MS. Illuminations 
accompanying the Text. 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


MYSTICISM IN MODERN MATHEMATICS. 
By H. BERKELEY. §8vo, 8s. net. 

THE OCEANIC LANCUACES: their Cram- 

matical Structure, Vocabulary, and Origin. 


By D. MACDONALD. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Dynamic Geographer. 


By F. B. VROOMAN. 8vo, 2s. net. 


Suggestions for the 
By 8. M 








COMPLETE CATALOGUE (160 pages) POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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